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What every salesman should know 
about showmanship ...and telegrams 



TELECTUMS dramatize a message— mate it slam.] out 
like top billing on a theater marquee. And this 
extra attention value can often mean the differ en ere 
between success or failure in announcing a new 
product ... a special oITlt . . . a trade promotion. 



Inject more showmanship into your salesmanship! 
Rely on Western Union and say it by telegram! It's 
fast— easy— and economical. 



ess 



Speed and accuracy also make telegrams ideal for ;£ 
nnrming orders . . . expediting shipments . . . mak- ^ j ^/iy 

to ^ 



do 

jug appointments 
of any kind. 



spotlighting important messages 



WESTERN UNION 



2=1 WESTERN • 
j i g j UNION 



How, You G-ef More in Taiaqrarnn 

You get 1 5 wordi instead of 1 Q 
to itart with in wjret . . » 
extra word* Coil only pennies. 
W«e word i in night letters, too. 
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ally does the job" 



That's what Herman Schcnfc, owner of the 
recently renovated Rainbow Bar in Jackson, 
Michigan, says about his new Worthington 
packaged air conditioner. 

Keeping the modern Rainbow Bar 10° 
below outside temperature is no problem for 
this attractive packaged air conditioning unit 
with its million-dollar compressor. 

Owners of restaurants, banks, stores, and 



shops all tell the same story. Ytm'il get the 
same income-boosting results with a depend- 
able, quiet, draft-free Worihinyton packaged 
air conditioner. 

Write for our fact-filled booklet. Better 
still, see your local Worthington dealer. 
Worthingion Corporation, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Division, Section 
A.5.15-N, Harrison, New Jersey, 



WORTHINCTON 



Climate Engineers to tndvsUy, Business and fhe Home 



Since 1925, the George 8. May Company has brought 
latest money-making methods to over 36,000 clients 
in over 3,000 di fferent kinds of business! 



RESTAURANT 



"Th. control method* Inttollod by your engineer! rtducod rood coals at once '/ 
to rh«jf pre tent |«v*l of about 41% " [ . ^ \ 

W ^ 

ERNESTO &IUSTI, 

Alva #»ilovront, V *"\ 

HvrrnbvfQ, Pa. 





DAIRY 

*7n spite of rising costs . , , our not profit itill holds at 
about 5%" 

Kent Dairy, Lid. 
Chatham, Ontario, Cos, 



CONTRACTOR 

"Using George S, May methods, we mads at much money in 
7 months this year as in 12 months Jest year!" 

W, 0. CHAVlS, Pr«ioW 

Chavh CotHtrvctiaa Co., 
Pattiotoia, fiorkio 




AUTOMOBILE DEALER 

"Th« Ooorff* S. May boout tysltm for »«rvk* • moloyo** incroasod 
torviet brosMosi f 19,033.1* In 7 months." 



COL. Wtt. M, U&DOK, Pr^rt 



our 




Gtarg* 5. May Company 
Fn|>nf«ri» B Snildinp, Chi'affo t. I II i n o II. 

Ge-ntlemen: 

w » nf * ifi1er»ited in ligving yenjr r«pr*i« n | 0 i; ve 
(all on hi. lyirho-ut obligations 



Co*"pony_ 

CHy 



-ZofM Sfat* 



George S* May Company 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 
CHICAGO S. (nirneenne Binding, Fliaail S 3460 NEW TURK 17, 122 L 4Jnd St. Of ford 7 -3JQ0 
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HOW THRIFTY 

CAN AUTOMATIC ACCOUNTING BE? 




New BURROUGHS 
SENSIMATIC 50 
shows you! 






WHfHVFB THfRI' J BVStNfSS THfRf'S 



Here at lust, is a full-si?^ completely automatic 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine that is 
within the price reach of any business. 

With low original cost, the new Burroughs Sensi- 
matic "50" saves you money from the start. It 
goes right on saving, too, through lower forms 
costs, higher productive output, Hpoedier opera- 
tion and fast operator training. 

Slip a form into its front- feed carriage and watch 
the Sensimatic "50" go to work. Talk ahaut auto- 
matic! It totalu automatically, its carriage moves, 
opens and doses automatically, it posts dates 
automatically , . , even switches automatically to 
red printing for credit postings. 

Sec how your busincsa can speed accounting opera- 
tions and improve efficiency with the amazing 
new Burroughs Sensimatic "50." Call your near- 
est Burroughs branch office for a demonstration, 
or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32. Mich. 



Burroughs 






\ 



TiLiPHOMiNO from automobiles, trucks, boatb TKh mobile telephone rasambles an ordinary telephone, except 
that it contains a ' push-lo-lal k " button. Conversation* may travel part way by radto and part way by telephone tine. Bell telephone 
tympanies can supply either complete mobile sarvine. or furnish and maintain equipment for pc irate- radio systems. 



More and More Telephones 
Are Going Traveling These Days 



f!r-ll S s ±\rm mol.iJr Ir-lr ph. ,, rit? 
vtr.i i ice - a hijr time ant] monry 
aaw-r — i» growing rapidly. 

This srri ire is rims ;i vy i | u ] <\r hi 
— J < 1 art-us in tlir E mini Static, in- 
rludiim IM| "I "f <"< - r iStUHHl 

jiml man} smaller plan's., 

ri\i\ c-Jinfi tf!c| iliuurs art' 1 ln'i-rssj- 
iu*> to main lines of rmsim-is hav- 
ing vcli i< : -lrs on ihc road and to 
professional people. 

Often mobile service is thp orrJy 
way to reach qufafc}] ■ rum ing car t 
truck or hoar And from a mobile 



li'h'|ihnin- von <"in rnlk ss i E En your 
our di^pillrlitN' - nflivr i.ir ss it hi li 1 1 v 
oilier trie phone anywhere. 

Mobile telephone* tul labor anil 

It'll irll'-nfH-ITIlillM rusts f,»|- |||U,l|t 
1} |H»S nf ]MJ-i IK"*.-. Hl»il S\>lt'l]l I'Uft- 

tomera receive these advantages 
n ithout capital outlay, equipment 
ohsolcs, ertt'r i>r m u i il t m a n i t> 
problems. 

Thi* modrril rumen ietii r iv 
Other example oT finvi rhr trli'ph. mi; 
is iN'irij; made useful to more and 
tui i re fieople. 



THREE TYPES OF SERVICE 




GENERAL Two-w#i, t«l*p4ten» Mrvic* htti««n 
• meb!li ttlic-hon* aim) tn Y r?-th*r t»Uph*n* 




i 



DISPATCHING Sp*cijl fwa w 

bifwnn 4 pdMleijUr t*l*phu*i» jl j cuitamar's 
dii©*Uhiia offica And moh^lt until in hii 




il&NALING- Oni-,* Tl •njn-'j'kin.nj nrvint I* 
nolily ►■■ d'i*»r of t particular vatteU to 
<orrtpljf with prMrr«ng«d Ifiit-f ut Hani, mch ,n 
Cillinq th« from lh* n**r«if WI*pftM*. 



Bell Telephone Syslem 




W. C Marshall — conspicuously successful business man, Sportsman and fopnofch trainer of highly-bred hunting d-og*. Active in civic affairs, 

too, with Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, lions, and several social clubs. 



His "Pointers" solve your Figuring Problems! 




Oklahoma City's Man from Monroe. Willnrd C 
M.n>h,ill, Is vrrsiiiilr, vx\)t-ri .n ""rk <*r 
—and "blue chip" all the way I Like ewy Man 
from Monroe he tracks down i hi- right answer 
to your most elusive figuring problems as deftly 
as hia pointers traek dom quail. 

fT Mar»hy + answers are fast* accurate, tnrJ 
dependable like his marksmanship. To help you 
in your business* his big guns are Monroe Cal- 
culating, Adding, and Accounting Machines, 

Tin- \hn Inmi \lounn 1 in your locality is 
uniquely qualified to handle your liguring prob- 
lems. Because his line of Monroe machines is 
the most complete . , 4 because he's an expert 



who work* with tjUMnrsi figures evrry d:iy ► - ► 
his rtM-.nTirni'mhtinns arc haseil tthjvriirriv art 
ttir. requirements of your work, not his murftines. 

It will pay yem to put your figuring problems 
in the hands of a Man from Monroe, There's 
always one rifjht in your own vii-miiv, ( '.lI I the 
nearest of Monroe** 275 factory -owned branches 
which is listed in jour <lassified iclcpliuui' 
directory- M ^.ili'uLiling Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 




OPERATORS WHO KNOW.,. PREFER 



MONROE 



mwimm, mm mmm® mourn 



Washington letter 



MANAGEMENT'S 



►FEDERAL CREDIT programs show steady 
rise . 

They help finance housing, vets* 
benefits, small business, agriculture, 
foreign aid, others. 

The record: 

Estimated new commitments for fiscal 
'56 {opens in July): 520.475,000,000. 

They* re up from estimated $18,850,- 
000,000 in current year and the actual 
outlay or $15,942,000,000 last year* 

That's gain of 28 per cent in two 
years. Doesn't support tight credit 
talk. 

Nor does rundown on total loans out- 
standing: 

'56 estimate, $67, 728, 000,000 ; f 55 
estimate, $62,302,000,000; '54 actual, 
$55,992,000,000. 

Twa-year increase: About 22 per cent. 

► "RAISE WAGES if you want tariff 
benefits . " 

That, in effect, is what some firms 
want U.S. to tell countries with low 
pay scales. 

Here's the thinking behind it: 

Low labor costs abroad are cited as 
chief stumbling block to equal competi- 
tion in free markets. 

If foreign wages go up so does our 
ability to compete. 

Says a spokesman for U.S. glass in- 
dustry on record against tariff cuts: 

"This program wouldn't directly tie 
trade benefits to wage rates overseas- 
hut it should spur other nations to 
raise their own living standards and 
compete on equal footing." 

► YOU CAN FORGET about tax revisions 
this year. 

The T 54 code, approved by 93rd Con- 
gress, will stand — at least until tax 
experts study it fully. 

Here's why: 

Internal Revenue Service field staff 
is already confused. 

Many regulations dealing with new 
code aren't out yet— and those that are 
can be read In different ways. 

Example : 

Field agents, figuring depletion 
allowance on similar mining properties, 
come up with figures varying as much 
as 5 per cent. 



On a 51,000.000 depletion allowance, 
5 per cent can mean 350,000 on firm's 
tax base. 

► YOUR TAKE-HOME FAY tells you what 
you have to spend. 

Wage earners know that — and Uncle 
Sam's gathering new figures to measure 
purchasing power. 

For first time* Bureau of Labor 
Statistics supplements gross weekly, 
hourly earnings, with data on net, after 
income tax, Social Security deductions. 

Here's what preliminary studies show 
(BLS will publish new data next month) : 

Over-all gain in spendable Income — 
that's what you have left — is at record 
high, 5 per cent above year ago. 

The figures: 

Single worker's average weekly take- 
home, $53.68; worker with three de- 
pendents, $60.04. 

New high in purchasing is reached by 
higher wage, dip in cost of living. 

Note: Surveys won't include payments 
made to retirement funds, union dues, 
insurance plans, other special deduc- 
tions, 

► HERE'S HOW competition benefits 
consumer : 

Home builders step up bidding among 
themselves for contracts. 

Average number of bids per Job, na- 
ti onwide : 7 . 

In '54: 5,3. 

How about prices? 

They're 10 per cent below "53 penk. 

That's despite slight increase to 
contractors for costs of labor, ma- 
terials, equipment. 

► RISE IN u. S. debt limit will be 
voted. 

But there'll be bitter opposition 
from economy-Biinded legislators. 

They want states to finance more 
projects, programs on their own, leave 
Uncle Sam out. 

One argument they'll use: 

State and local debt stands at 
3 38, 000 p 000 r 000. That's up $21,000 - 
000,000 since '29. 

As percentage of Gross National Prod- 
uct, states chopped debt from 22 to 11 
per cent in same period. 
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Meanwhile, federal debt of 3279,000,- 
000,000 reaches 7B per cent of Gross 
National Product, as against 16 per 
cent In '29. 

► HOT POTATO DEPARTMENT ; 

Should members of armed services con- 
tribute to Social Security fund? 

Here's situation now: 

Armed services personnel gets basic 
credit of &160 a month, makes no con- 
tribution to fund. 

Some Administration leaders feel they 
should— as part of legislative package 
raising service pay. 

Veterans' organizations are opposed. 

Congress will study both views — but 
it's doubtful that the lawmakers will 
pick up the hot potato. 

^APPLIANCE MAKERS see '55 as banner 
year. 

Their forecast is based on more new 
homes, higher incomes. Braving popula- 
tion- 

That adds up to plenty of room for 
more sales. 

Figures based on 48,500,000 U. S, 
homes show! 

Ninety-five per cent of homes have no 
air conditioner; 99 per cent no dehu- 
midifier; 96 per cent no dishwasher; 95 
per cent no waste disposer; 93 per cent 
no clothes dryer. 

In addition, 35 per cent have no 
freezer; 90 per cent no roaster, broil- 
er or iraner; 73 per cent no electric 
range or automatic coffee maker. 

Note: Industry also looks for bigger 
sales in ever growing replacement 
market . 

^TAX INCENTIVES for foreign invest- 
ment aren't likely to be broadened. 

Defense, Commerce Departments, off 
record, worry about U. S. firms putting 
up plants overseas* 

Here's behlnd-scenes rundown on their 
thinking: 

Current 14-point differential (14 per 
cent tax credit) on income earned 
abroad could slow industry expansion In 
U. S- , stall creation of new Jobs. 

Example ; 

Large machinery maker sets Up plant 
in Holland, pays 46 per cent Dutch 
corporate tax rate, gets 14 per cent 



credit on income earned from plant. 

That comes to 20 per cent less than 
II. 5, corporate rate, means company can 
make and ship goods to U. S. at less 
cost than It can make them here. 

Note: With no control on production 
or sales, that means higher profits. 

Note, too: Finns abroad also save on 
lover wage rates — at least for a while. 

fe>N£W FRODUCTS create new Jobs. 

So do new uses for old products. 

That sums up value of research to 
over-all economy — as well as to in- 
dividual company. 

Here's how It shows up in what firms 
spend for research: 

Westinghouse spends 6 per cent of its 
sales dollar to develop new products, 

American Cyanamld spends 5,3 per 
c ent . 

At General Electric , new products in 
past nine years create 45,000 Jobs. 

Fut another way: One out of every 
five GE employes owes his Job to prod- 
ucts the company didn't make before 
1945. 

Mote: Candlemakers had record year 
in '54, despite electric light- 
New products, uses, mean new markets, 
too . 

Look at your own shelves and count- 
ers, list what you carry now you 
didn't have five years ago. 

That will show you grass-roots impact 
of research. 

^-HERE'S &IG REASON defense spending 
will go up in fiscal '56. 

Hroad bHse procurement policy — not 
likely to be changed— adds to cost. 

How? 

Transportation of raw materials to 
scattered plants; finished products 
from them. 

Maintaining idle defense capacity 
(part of stand-by mobilisation plan) 
can cost as much as $3,600,000,000. 

That's on basis of 12,000 small and 
medium plants kept up and ready to go 
at $300,000 each per year* 

Defense studies indicate subcontract- 
ing adds to job time, poses possibility 
of obsolescence, snarled supply lines. 

Use of currently idle plants also 
means retooling, added maintenance 
costs. 
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Washington letter 



In short: Multiple supply sources 
for defense mean multiple costs. 

► BATTLE BREWS on old-age assistance. 
It's between states, federal govern- 
ment . 

What's behind it? 

Federal agency now provides up to 80 
per cent of old-age assistance payments 
to states, sometimes more. 

Administration wants that chopped to 
flat 50 per cent--for new cases only. 

You can look for fireworks in state 
legislatures , meeting no*'* 

Result f 

Congress will keep hands off proposed 
federal reduction. 

^ MORE NEW businesses are born despite 
28 per cent increase in business 
deaths . 

The figures; 

New businesses formed [annual rate) 
over past year: 9,500 a month. 

That compares with 8,600 year ago, 
means gain of 10.5 per cent. 

It's also 36 per cent gain over new 
business formation in '51. 

► NEW HIGHWAY PROGRAM — if it's ap- 
proved — means more than building roads. 

Here's where a highway construction 
dollar goes in varied businesses; 

1- Plant and equipment to build 
roads, 18 cents. 

2. Transportation of raw materials, 
17 cents. 

3. Cement, 9 cents; quarrying, 8; 
retail purchases, 7.6. 

4. Iron, steel for construction, 7.6 
cents; insurance and taxes, 6.4 cents. 

5. Wholesale purchases, petroleum 
products, miscellaneous, 26*5 cents. 

Miscellaneous includes mining, power 
development, manufacturing, agricul- 
tural products, rubber* non-ferrous 
metals * 

Less than half of construction dollar 
ends up in road itself, Bureau of 
Public Roads points out, 

► CITIES PUT idle funds to work— and 
their investments earn big sums. 

It's growing trend nationwide, re- 
flects effort to ease local tax load, 
still meet growing obligations. 

Examples ; 



Fort Worth, Tex., invests in Treasury 
discount bills, earns $104,808 in 
period when surplus cash In city 
coffers Isn't needed. 

Denver earns $2,166,323 by investing 
idle funds of $30, 000,000 bond issue 
for school construction* 

Nassau County, N. Y . , invests pro- 
ceeds of 514,000,000 bond issue not 
needed immediately to pay for construc- 
tion in progress. 

The result? 

Interest and profits on sale of U, S. 
securities comes to 5435,000. 

► YOU'LL GET more house for less money 
this year. 

floor area of single-family home: 
1,140 square feet. 

That's 5 per cent rise in three 
years. 

In same period, cost of house is up 3 
per cent. 

National Association of Real Estate 
Boards says floor space will go up an- 
other 5 per cent this year — and costs 
are likely to stay level. 

Note: Two thirds of new homes have 
thrtt bedrooms. Less than half had 
that many five years ago, 

^ BRIEFS: Americans are expected to 
eat 8,500,000,000 hot dogs this year — 
more than one dog per person per week. 
. . . Rising birth rate pushes toy 
sales over SI ,000 , 000, 000 for first 
time; toymakers see 10 per cent gain in 
*55, , . . Patent Office forecasts rec- 
ord 16.000 trade-marks this year; total 
on books now; 544,992. . . . Marketing 
cooperatives do $15,000,000,000 annual 
business; with 12,000,000 shareholders 
they're entering insurance, credit 
fields, too, . . . Hardware retailers 
expect '55 to be a £3,000,000,000 sales 
year, 10 per cent above '54; they're 
cheered hy huge volume of commercial 
building, spread of budget selling for 
do-it-yourself market. , * , Over-the- 
counter life Insurance in force at 
mutual savings banks totals $800,000,- 
000, includes 670,000 policies averag- 
ing $1,597. . • . Americans receive 
more than $11,000,000,000 yearly from 
insurance, retirement funds, workmen's 
compensation, other protection pro- 
grams; half comes from life insurance. 
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Letters to the editor 



Now, a torn pact one-piece 
photo copying: machine with the 
versatility of a flat bed printer! 

In seconds it copies anything that j«u can 
htld ajainst the (lass. Even books, or other 
material that cannot be passed through the 
slot usually found in phgtocopiers- 

Lasier to clean-arid more eciMmiciL The 

developing tra> lifts out lor simplified clean- 
ing and closes tighl when not in use, Ihus 
attending Ihe life ol the solution. 

Pratecti Iram carffrsian because of Us non- 
metallic tank, 

Also makes perfect transparencies far use 
as masters witri draia or blueprints or for 
burning in positive offset plates. 

Corn pact-Portable. Two sizes. &Vt" * 14" 
and 14" i U". 

Oth*r Phatorapfd mndm\s. ant-pi*** combi- 
nation with W I* root on d fwo-p J*fP modiU 
up to I*" * 24". 
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UMOM PAPER BNfl (H8BOHS ■ OUPL I C*T I H 6. 

pHOTOcrjpriHc i Systems machines t supplies 

r MAIL COUPON TODAY - - - --^ 

J COPY-CRAFT, IMC 

> D-epl H3 1 OS Chamber* St., Npw Y«rk 7, N. T- 
I 

1 want to Mow more ibuul 1h« 



NAME 



COMPANY 

SHEET 

CITY 



STATE. 



• * 



Help for a common problem 

I have been very much inte rested in 
the mutual problems of business and 
education, particularly in Kentucky, 
and specifically as these problems were 
related to the small independent col- 
lege. We formed a typical organization 
under the- rt«m« Of Um Kentucky Inde- 
pendent Collet Foundation to solicit 
for eight of these colleges in ibis area. 

J am hupuful that Intt!1 >' Kentuckians 
will read February's "The State of the 
Nation." 1 am confident that after they 
haw read your statement of the prob- 
lem and the mutual interests and res- 
ponsibilities of business and education, 
our undertaking will be more suei-ess- 
ful in all aspect*. May I thank you for 
the aid your thoughts will afford our 
cause. 

Tiios. A. Bam-antike 
SSt W. Liberty St. 
iiis eilte, K#, 



Duff us for destert 

This, of course, is only one man's 
opinion- but it seems to me that you 
have done your readers a disservice in 
relegating R. L. DufTus' column By 
My Way" to the tail end of your publi- 
cation, and cutting his material as well. 

If I am not mistaken, I used to read 
K L. Duffus when he wrote under a 
by-line in the New York Tiwca-and 
that's a long time ago. I've enjoyed 
him for years as one of the "leavening 
features in Nation's Business, Per- 
haps the new editorial policy consi- 
dered this angle a little desert after 
the heavier fare. However, I consider 
Duff as' column as an appetiser, or the 
cocktail, instead, 

^KHAHoTuV^Hhr... life i t es. 

Standard & Poor"* Corp. 
<\eW York* /V.r'. 



[R L Duffns, presently a member of the 
editorial board of th, New York' Time*, 
itw mil -ending onty in January, fit was 
back up front in February | 

Market keep* ex ponding 

I have just read Nation % Business 
for February, it is an excellent is. sub. 
The article headlined "44 Million 
More Americans in 1975" is simply ter- 
rific Muv I have your permission to 
use some of the copy and the charts? 

R. E, WaKELKY 

The Saliunal Kenettrek bnrcun, l»e- 
Chica-ffo, IU- 



This i» how it wps 

The article on Saratoga chips in 
the February issue is interesting but 
inaccurate. 

My mother, one of the Curtis family 
of Saratoga Springs, N.Y-, often told 
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me of many pleasant affairs in the fa- 
mous spa during the decade before the 
Civil War when wealthy southerners 
and their families with retinues of 
servants ami stabler of blooded horses 
were the center of social activities. One 
of the favorite drives was to Saratoga 
Lake where then! were several dining 
places, the most noted of which was 
Moon s Lake House on the west aide of 
the lake near the north end. 

Mrs* Moon was noted for her cooking 
ami unusual dishes and she originated 
the chips. The- Moon farm supplied 
much of the produce used and the 
somewhat sandy soil of the area grew 
large, mealy potatoes. Plenty of sweet 
lard came from the well fed hogs and 
a large, very cold spring filled & huge- 
spring house common to those days in 
the country, 

Mrs. Moon ami her colored help se- 
lected the finest potatoes and they were 
sliced very thin before being placed in 
shallow pans which were then im- 
mersed In the cold spring water and 
allowed to stand for some time to soak 
out some of the starch- 
Then the slices were spread on dry 
cloths and patted until all the mois- 
ture was removed and then cooked in 
deep, very hot lard. 

tleotge Crura also had a resort at the 
lake but he did nut originate the 
Saratoga chips. 

J remember almost 70 years ago as a 
child riding to and from the lake on 
Mr. flora's tally-ho, and the passen- 
gers alwayH bought little bags of chips 
to munch on the ride to town. But 1 do 
not remember having chips for many 
years after that anywhere else. 

II EN It Y CTJkTISS MOEKIS, Pte». t 

A worn Hilia, inc., 
Arlington, Va. 

Supervisors guess wrong 

Your article in the December issue 
on "Job Enlargement" is a most inter- 
esting human relations article. I have 
taken the liberty of having your ten 
points mimeographed and have given 
them to a number of supervisory 
groups just to see what the reaction 
would be. 

True to form, they put wages and 
security first and second and ho on 
down the line. However, when I indi- 
cated the variance between their re- 
sults and the employe results in your 
article, there was much belittling and 
general disagreement, 

Believe me, I don't have to be sold 
on this for 1 know it to be true, and 
your little paragraph "a recent survey 
suggests that management still can't 
quite believe the workers' own evalu- 
ation of the factors which make them 
tick. . . is most assuredly so. 

If our management organizations 
would just stop rating everything in 
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terms of money and Le^iti to believe 
what has been aaid over and Over 
affELin, so much difficulty and strife 
could be eliminated. 

Robert J. Carroll 

R. J. Carroll Axnociatet 

Media, Pa, 

Masterpiece . . . 

Your January isRUe "Midterm 

Report' 1 is a masterpiece. An education 
is at hand for anyone who will read the 
statement* of the present Cabinet 
membera, and thc> independent anal- 
yup.n, which accompany each statement. 

William II. Sykes 

Chn miter i/t ( tf rep 

A Ibert FjFO, Minn. 

. . . with qualifications 

I read your article in the January 
issue about the Post Office Department 
and its operation and I lind that I must 
agree with much that you aay about 
politics. 

However, have you ever considered 
the results of the alternative? If Lhe 
so-called merit system is carried out 
right through to the top, you then liavi: 
firmly entrenched civil servants who 
may well have little or no regard for 
I hi' tmblw- ilH iT i'st ;itnl wh*s would have 
110 incentive whatsoever to promote 
efficiency. 

You have failed to mention in your 
» iLielo the main reason for the slow, 
dragging-of'-the-heels enforcement of 
in y "streamlining:" of operations, or 
efficient sy sterna. It is the employes 
themselves. 

Auk any postmaster and he can tell 
you the terrible trouble he has had 
in the past few years trying to change 
old ways. 

Although 1 m no way try to condone 
the bad abuses that you point out with 
the political system, I do maintain that 
you have a moderate amount of control 
over the department, and after all, the 
improvements and innovation that 
you have pointed nut have been under 
what 1 would call an enlightened politi- 
cal system. 

Donald Thompson 
Merriniatif, Inc. 
/jfr h'rcncf , \tastfi. 

SoEute to courage 1 

I have just finished reading your ar- 
ticle in the January issue ( State of the 
Nation, by Felix Morley). Congratula- 
tions. 

I have been waiting for someone to 
point out some of the fallacies in our 
position with reference to the fliers in 
prison in Pciping. You have explored 
and exposed in fine style the similari- 
ties between what the Chinese have 
nnw done ami what we did in Nuhtii- 
ber*. 

The Chinese have been acting rough 
with prisoners for thousands of years, 
including their own people. When for- 
eigners fight the Chinese they cannot 
be surprised at the tactics used by the 
Chinese in light of the history of that 
land, Time to do some heavy thiaktOg 
about what is jfoing to happen to our 
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ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. N-22, Bradford, Pa. 



Plcoie; give mr Ml information about boimsss gift Zippos— prices in large or 
iinoll quontitiei, time oi delivery, opportunity to u?c color, and the help your 
design department will give u» In making o beautiful and distinctive gift. 




Fi/m 



Address 



Thousands of trademarks jostle one another for attention in today's 
market place. Make sure that yours is often seen! Hove it engraved 
in rich, authentic colors on the satiny surface of a Zippo— as a business 
gift, or special award within your firm. 

Then your message will flash into view 20 . , . 40 r . , 60 times a 
day, just as surely as each Zippo flashes into flame. Your trademark 
becomes a valuable setting foa', giving long, long mileage at very 
modest investment. 

Whether your business is old 
or new, its special quality will be 
faithfully reflected by the special 
quality of Zippo. Superbly made 
to work easily and perfectly 
under any conditions, Zippos be- 
come cherished lifelong compan- 
ions—used proudly at business 
meetings ... on social occasions 
and outings. And your trademark 
travels with them, always! Send 
the coupon nowl 




Light ■ easily * * . anywhere . . . always 

Gtnjjrfte Uppo fluid and FiMt tnahm a!) tighten wo/A frfffrf. 



ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CDHPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 

" Cv>*ti fipeo MlnUlprlVim: f.r Liiii'l* L 14 . Nl«VI FlIH, Ont 
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American Credit Insurance 

AND 



The Case of the 
Timely i\dt>iee 



THTS if an illustration of the manner in which American Credit can 
often help initiate action for the benefit of its policyholders, Whatever 
the size or ihc nature ivf a bu-ine&s. situations like the one outlined here 
tan arise. 

In the present case, the policyholder had previously obtained an 
increase in the credit limit on a single customer, up to a coverage of 1^0 
thousand dollars, with a ten percent deductible. Some time later, the policy- 
holder's Credit Department contacted us through routine channels about a 
proposer! extension of timn on the account. The total outstanding j[ that 
time amounted to slight! v mare than 120 thousand dollar*. 

Before deciding what should be done, we suggested that an investigation 
be undertaken through one of our own branch offices. With the facts in the 
case fully established, the policyholder agreed with u» that an extension 
wad actually inadvisable, and authorized ua to proceed with efforts to collect 
the amount past due. No payments were furthcoming, arid in the meantime, 
other creditor? had conie forward. Preparations were made for immediate suit. 

As a result of our activities and the activities of othi-r nrdiiors, ihe 
debtor made an effort to find a purchaser for bis stock* in order to ward off 
complete disaster. Such a purchaser was eventually found, and negotiations 
were begun for settlement of the claim- In the mean while, we paid our policy- 
holder sliphrty over 100 thousand dollars, thus forestalling any possible 
curtail men i of operations due to shortage of fluid capital. 

Eventually, with the concurrence of our poliryluildrr, a settlement was 
made with the purchaser of the stock for payment of the greater part of the 
original debtor's account. Thus, through the timet y advice of American 
Credit, a happy ending was written to a story that might otherwise have 
terminated in misfortune. 

Whether you are doing frminUl with a few targe accounts or a great 
many binall ones, you too will find new assurance in the knowledge that 
your accounts receivable are protected by insurance to at least the same 
extent as your building*, your machines, and your shipments. For your copy 
of a new booklet: "(.m/i/ h>*u?<itto; its History and Fuwt ions'' writ'; Depart- 
ment-U, First National flank UuiMinc, Milt urn ore 2, Murvland. 



American Credit 
Indemnity Company 

of ?New York 



young people is before they are sent 
into that land and not after. 

Accordingly your thought-provoking 

essay in Nation's Business sheds a 
bright light on the otherwise dark pic- 
ture. For your insight and courage I 
salute you. 

Howard Bukkctt 

(> r mtf\'i , Xrhytt *f, n 

Helps foreign road boom 

. . . Contributions (arc! being made 
by private business interests to road 
■ttd highway transportation develop- 
ment outside the United States . . . 
primarily through The International 
Rand Federation and its ever- tnotflii 
ing circle of national, regional ami 
local good roads associations and com- 
mittee* active in some 60 countries. 

Pounded by business firms in 1&48, 
the federation is very successfully car- 
rying out a program outside the Unit- 
ed States to create public demand and 
r,n |, 1 1 1 1 i L for good roads, to foster holh'm I 
highway administration, financing, 
planning, construction, maintenance 
nm\ legislation, to aid in the training 
of highway and traffic engineers, and 
to help develop skilled workmen Cor the 
opt 1 ration and maintenance of road- 
building machinery and equipment. 

Tbe federation in encouraging a 
greater international interchange of 
engineering and technical data; it is 
i i'pi ■ ■ -= i ■ 1 1 1 . ■ 1 1 iit all international meet- 
ings concerned with highways and 
highway transportation; it is a high- 
way transportation consultant to the 
United Nations and it is authorized 
cooperating status by the Organization 
of American States and the Orirullizu- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, 

Leaders of the member good roads 
associations of the federation arc the 
foremost businessmen of the countries 
in which they live. They are contribut- 
ing not only to the development of 
local and national highways hut to In- 
ternational routes, 

Jmitn [*. plum 

/ i j 1 1 w i • rr 1 1 'a 1 1 it I li i.uJ ft f>\'tit ru f inn 
ll'ttufi ifty ton, I),C. 

Out- btion s f arm costs 

As a farmer who leads your publi- 
cation, I'd like very much to know your 
reasons for saying on page 40 of tbe 
December issue that, "If operating 
costs drop a little (as they have dur- 
ing tbe past two years) . . " It's cer- 
tainly contrary to everything we know 
or read elsewhere. 

James F, Corson 
Jaekxonvillc, Ore. 

Prisons colled eosy 

Having just read your article "v. S. 
Prisons," I am not impressed one bit. 
Quite the contrary* having visited both 
state «nd local penal institutions, I 
think it would be a snap to be placed 
in such « place. If these places wr-rc 
made to he "hell holes," maybe thi_-y 
would not be colleges for criminals. 

James E. 1'i.lmeh 
Dayttm, Oku> 
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15 day-in, day-out uses in your 
office for Verif ax Copying 










— - 



Completely different — you get 3 or triori' |>liu(o^xact copies from 
just I >ln i-« i >i -tj-.it i -il pi: 1 1 1< r ; vim i-vpi iv ■•riuiii.il - 1 1 1 1 r- ulH-e, 
muke your eopies in full mom lighl This H^xll iihjoV] prinluf 
(uhine} eosls only $2-1(1- 

Ncw! T>ee'*l Model Now Available 

Tills IWW WriTiix Printer is c^peciully 
siinn-tl for ofnVes I untiling larger-siJSe I 
diH'iiriients, including those 8J» x 14 inches 
in si/.f. \tnk<-\ •'} copies in i minute for lot 
thin -5c MKH. Many extra features in this I 
new, wider-M.-npe iHIU itlilMlj whieli is Mir* 
prising K low pri-eed .it ^yj.T.OO 

I'rin-v .|iN.li i| .ire tiilijci r t.. chjuifi- unhmii n-Mkf, 




Sensational Kodak Verifax Printer 

makes 3 copies in 1 minute 
for less than 4C each 

If COSfS only $240! 

lh n \ tlio completely different office-copying 
machine flint has fjuickly paid for itself in thou- 
s;mtls of offices — often in lens tiittn u month. Ynu, 
too* will find it a sensational timc-and- money saver 
in such everyday uses as these: 



Q I. When you need » cnju nf n document in a /lurry, 
Q 2, When a letter must be lelei i ed lo several people, 
□ & When you can answer a letter with a notation in 
I he margin. 

4> When u memo or directive calls for immediate 
.Lelion \\\ i tm] people. 

5. When you need cvha copies of an invoice or other 
incoming record. 

Q B. When y ou dn not wish to release docu- 
ment from your file. 
Q 7. When you cannot gel enough readable 

carl>ons in one typing, 
□ 8. When von forget to ask lor inldil U mal 
carbons. 

□ 9. When > ■ ■ i j need more copies than you anticipated, 
f~ 10. When enpies ol original work shifts in pen or jn-o 

eil are suitable fur di^tnl niln m. 

□ 11. When yon need enpies ol .1 sketch, diagram, ete. 
Q 12. When ynu need copies of magazine or news, items. 

□ 1 fj, When an original document is of a highly coufiden- 

tial nature. 

[j 14, When a central or outside copying service Ciiniiot 

give you copies fast enough. 
£2 15, Winn you want to end costly retyping, proofread- 

^ logon im§ fob. 

See free demonstration in your nffice. See vnur own 
records duplicated 1 1\ your own staff. No ohligaliou. 



» *. MAIL COUPON FOfl FBIt BOOKLET -- 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Induilrial Photographic Division. Rocheiler 4. N. Y. 

( ;< oilmen: Please sent! F.kK i>ri Krul.d Verify I'rhitei si d*nl iimm.1<'1 Q; 

legal mtjdrl Al-sn names uf ne;ird>v dealers. 
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BY MY WAY 



RARE BIRDS WE HAVE KNOWN 




THE GOLDEN- THROATED SCREAMER 

At one time « cwmraon sight around 
business offices, this bird is becoming 
very rare indeed. Most observers at- 
tribute thin to the growing usf. of 
M & V Carbon Papers — the high- 
quality carttan papvrs that make nil 
copies darned near as dean and 
sharp as originals. Stands to mason, 
say these experts, that when hard-to- 
read carbons are eliminated, Scream- 
ers become extinct. 

If any of these rare birds are stilt 
around your office, ask your office 
supplier for M & V. And fur a free 
print of the Screamer 'suitable for 
framing), plus samples of M & V 
Carbon Papers, write to Mittag & 
Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N, J. 



CARBON PAPER 
AND 

INKED RIBBONS 
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THK 1/3 WEST recorded tempera- 
ture I can rind in mainland United 
States is 45 below zero at Bismarck, 
N. D In A b i ska temperatures of 
70 below zero have heen reported, 
and they do not call 45 below cold. 
The world record is held by the 
town of Verkhoyansk, Siberia, 
where (he temperature once went to 
90 below. But I would prefer to be 
sweltering in Bismarck at 45 below, 
or drinking a cool .Wa in Kair- 
banks at 70 below to the comforts of 
Verkhoyansk at 90 below. The 
communists can have that tempera- 
ture if thev like I don't want it. 



[ DON'T know what the stock 
market will be doing when these 
words are in print. I do know it 
won't he doing anything to rue all 
the stock I own is completely paid 
for. And I figure that any stock that 
is honestly issued will be worth 
more 25 years from now than it is 
today. My personal problem, which 
I assume I share with many others, 
is how to live the use 2"t yearn. 



Good ofijfi jpm 



IT IS FUN to rie scared if one can 
be un-seared right away. In our 
suburban town we have a siren 
which sounds when there is a fire, 
and would sound if an armed enemy 
appeared in the sky. U also sounds 
once a day, at five p. m. It is always 
a pleasure to look at one's watch 
when this dismal mooing occurs 
and to find thai it isn't a fine or the 
end of I he world. I am getting quite 
fond of five p. m. 



TH IS NATION has, T understand, 
about one telephone for every three 
inhabitants and each inhabitant 
telephones about one and one- fourth 
times a day I encounter so many 
busy signals I would have thought 



it tv&fl more. However, we must al- 
low for that type of inhabitant— 
often teen-age, but not a I ways: — who 
knows how to start telephoning but 
not how to stop. 

THE DEATH of Bill Dineen, who 
played brilliant baseball for 14 
years, then called the strikes fur '18 




years more. disprove*! one ancient 
tradition. Dineen lived 18 years 
after his retirement, and reached the 
grand old age of 78. 

This goes to show that though 
the fans may yell, "Kill the um- 
pire," they don't do it. 

AS I SAT meditating in the tenter 
of a city street full of cars I had a 
happy thought, which I hereby pass 
along: When the automobile he 
en mies so numerous that it can't 
movr at all it is at least safe; a per- 
son gets hurt only when the car is 
moving. 



THE PRESIDENT of the Michi- 
gan Shoe Retailers Association, Mr- 
Morton Hack, says that women's 
feet are getting bigger: 30 years ago 
the average was KB and now it is 
7V4B. As a male, old enough to be. 
in part, judicial io these matters, I 
don't care. Women are taller than 
they used tn be They get around 
more. They arc, on the average 
(and 1 must except some lovely 
girls T used to know, long ago, one 
of whom I was able to marry 
though I don't know what she saw 
in me i, more beautiful. If their feet 
are larger, that is all for the best 
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how can we have too much of a 
good thing? 

I LIKE the plain old words })o(U-r 
than the new and fancy ones. I haw 
seen a lot of "Antique Shoppes" but 
it did me good to rorne i vn n store 
the other day which calls itself, 
frankly, a Junk Shop." This store 




fdso buys nijfs, and whnn I have 
some to sell I am going to take 
them there. 

W-fdw M&wi, feuUtftbt & iS?& 

WHEN 1 WAS in high school I 
worked spare time in a country 
newspaper office in Vermont. It was 
my duty, in winter time* to rise at 
5:30, tend five coal stoves and 
sweep out the office. When the 
weather rnitderated there were no 
stoves to tend and I slept half an 
hour later. So the month of March 
was not juM another four and a 
fraction weeks: It was the faint, ln»- 
K inning hreath of spring: it was not 
only romance hut half an hour's 
extra sleep. ] wish March meant as 
much to me now. Hut 1 do not wish 
to rise at 5:30. Not at 5:30 a.m., 
anyhow. Five- thirty p.m. isn't bad. 

MY WIFE and I are down with 
the old sprint? fit, as I believe Kip- 
ling called it, a Rain. W r e generally 
begin to feel the symptoms just 
after the old fall fit has worn off, 
and these consist of wanting to go 
somewhere. The details of our next 
trip are still top secret, and all 1 
can say in that they interest us, 
whether or not Ihey interest any- 
body else. I wonder and wonder 
about the impulse so many of us 
have to £o roaming about the ewrth. 
1 beliew. it was Thoreau who said 
thai a man could find everything he 
needed to know in his own baek- 
yard, But even Thoreau went for 
a* voyage on the Concord and Merri- 
mac Rivers and on a trip to Quehec, 
and if I am not mistaken he once 
KHii-neyi-d to Staten Island. I don't 
know that my wife and I will be 
more contented where we arc going 
than where we are, hut I am sure 
that if we are discontented it will he 
"i a different way. And it's change 
We want, I do believe. 



Just put your hand here 

— lo feel how every fin ye r 
f.o( either hand i falls inlo natural, 
easy working position.. , ho* tin? 
vrer-eize, plainly labeled runt ml 
keys piie direct -"live" response 
., Jiow Total* mid Sub-total* are 
obtained instant I y by depressing 

bars, wilb no space strokes 
required. This i- the first 
adding machine to lit the hunum 
hand — the firH new keyboard 
granted a patent in years! 




mo 




...then watch 
what happens here 

Actual item* you enter on keyboard 
appear in this Check Window inptrv 
1 1 icy are printed or added. For the 
fir*t time mi an American 10-key 
machine you *ee what you're adding 
— «o you ran work quickly and 
accurately. Vile. too, hov* (Hear 
Signal prints automatically on 
lape uitii the fir*! item following 
a total... a kn hov, True Credit 
Balance prints without extra 
motor operations or p re-setting! 



From Fmten — maker of the fully 
automatic Calculator, The Thinking 
M m chin*' of American Business — you 
expect a remark tfeflt adding machine. 
We promise you will not he disap- 
pointed. Ask your nearby Friden Man 
to show you the Friden Natural Way 
Atidinfr Machine . . . it's rompI?ft*Jy 
new! Friden sales, instruction and 
service throughout U.S. and tin- 
world, KHlPErf CALCULATING MACHINE 
co,„ inc.. Sari Leandru, California. 



PRODUCTS DF 




HI NATURAL WM ADDING MACHINE 

THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
THE fOMPUlTf ER - THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 
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Mutuals 
paying 



VIDEND 



*Ij£Cipl Mi.i. fcdilp Injvr C-uortfi 



Motorists save more on their insurance 

Announcing an increased dividend payment Is 
good news for motorists/ PersonaJ auto insurance 
policyowners now receive 200 out of every premium 
dollar in the form of dividends. This extra savings is a 
result of our famed potjry ha<k of the polity*. Hardware 
Mutuals efficient operation rewards drivers with fullest 
protection at the lowest possible net cost. 

The nationwide 24-hour service and the ptompt, fair 
settlement of chums— plus the current 20% dividend 
savings— make Hardware Mutuals your logical choice in 
protecting you, your family and your cat. 

Contact your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative, 
or write us direct at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 



Hardware Mutuals, 

Siwens Point, Msconsin - Offices Coa.it to Const 

HARDWARE ML' I L AC CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALT *5 MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CQMCANT 



Trends 

of Nation's Business 



THE STATE OF THE 



INURING the hot debate over U.S. member- 
ship in the old League of Nations, hac k in 
1920, a principal opposition charge was that the 
League would somehow or other .snare this coun- 
try into another war. It proved a persuasive argu- 
ment, and we never became a memher. 

Just ten years ago, however, wc not merely 
joined but also enthusiastically promoted the 
world organization known as the United Nations, 
which was the lineal successor of the old League, 
operates in much the same manner and has prat fi- 
t-ally identical objectives. Today the United Na- 
tions, in its turn, is getting a lot of fiery American 
criticism. 

But the character of present criticism, curiously 
enough, is exactly the opposite of that which 
broke the hopes of President Wilson. The U.N. 
is not currently attacked for dragging us to- 
ward war, but rather for getting us out. On 
every hand one hears that, except for U,N. re- 
straints, we would have cleaned up Red China at 
the time of the Korean "police action," The 
Formosa problem, it is asserted, became acute be- 
eause we let our hands be tied by others in Korea. 

• • • 

Hypothetical argument about what might 
have been is at best an unsatisfactory pastime. 
But the factual evidence that American public 
opinion has somehow boxed the compass in regard 
to organized international cooperation is another 
'natter. A generation ago our people told the 
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world they were too peace-loving to surrender na- 
tional sovereignty. Now other countries are get- 
ting the impression that we art; too belligerent to 
accept restrictions. Is this another illustration of 
what so many foreigners call our volatile national 
character? Or is the shift explained by the menace 
of the communist threat, for which there was no 
parallel when Woodrow Wilson was stumping for 
the League? 

Neither explanation is convincing. If we were 
really afraid of the communist axis, rather than 
intensely irritated by its ceaseless goading, we 
would do nothing to alienate our many actual and 
potential allies in U N. And if the current criti- 
cism of U.N. were merely a reflex of national in- 
stability, we would logically expect more chafing 
at other restraints on headstrong national action. 
Our own Constitution, for instance, certainly 
makes it difficult for the Executive to exercise 
dictatorial powers. Yet it was the deference 
shown by President Eisenhower to the Congress 
that most strongly commended his decision to de- 
fend Formosa at any price. 

There is really no inconsistency between the op- 
posed condemnations of the old League and the 
new U.N. Many Americans feared that the 
League of Nations would involve us in "foreign 
entanglements" and thereby infringe the sover- 
eignty of the United States, Then, under the plea 
of emergency, it became national policy to make 
official commitments of the most far-reaching 
character all over the globe. Still [he old- 
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^3 fashioned conviction 

^^^^2^5 FS that this country should 

K^Pl ILVKl control its own destiny 
■■^■■■•■■^ persists. That same con- 
sistent belief explains 
both the earlier opposition to making alliances at 
all, and the current opposition to having our 
ac tions controlled by the alliances that have now 
been made. 

And it is not surprising that Americans should 
be peculiarly sensitive about any trespass on the 
sovereignty of the United States. For, in the case 
of our country and of our country almost alone, an 
infringement on the sovereignty of the nation is 
actually an infringement on the rights of the citi- 
zen. This arises from the fact that you cannot put 
your finger on any office, or any organ of American 
government, and say: There is the seat, of sover- 
eign power. 

• * • 

In Russia, of course, the identification is simple. 
As Article 67 of the Soviet Constitution frankly 
states. "Decisions and orders of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR are binding throughout 
the territory of the USSR." This council may 
operate as a personal dictatorship, as under Sta- 
lin's chairmanship. Or it may sit as a directorate, 
as it did under Malenkov. In either case there 
is no doubt that absolute, unqualified sovereignty 
vests in the hands of the little group in the 
Kremlin, 

And this is not itself a characteristic of tyranny t 
for in Great Britain sovereignty is just as definitely 
concentrated as in Russia, Although the Queen is 
nominally sovereign in Britain, the absolute power 
actually vests in the hands of the Prime Minister 
for as long as he is upheld by the majority in the 
House of Commons. Tn Russia and Great Britain 
alike national sovereignty can readily be located 
in identifiable hands. 

The constitutional difference, of course, is that 
the British, through representative processes, can 
at any time change their premier, whereas the 
Russian people have no say whatsoever as to who 
shall govern them. 

Our American system, however, is as different 
from the British on the one? hand as from the Rus- 
sian on the other. Because he must deal with a 
potentially hostile Congress, able at any time to 
curtail his funds, neither the President of the 
United States, nor the Secretary of State as his 
deputy in the field of foreign policy, possesses full 
sovereignty. Neither does the Congress, the en- 
actments of which are not only subject to presi- 
dential veto but also to outright cancellation by 
the Supreme Court, And the Court, in turn, m 
obviously not sovereign because it has no power to 
initiate action. 

Although this calculated dispersion of sover- 
eignty is too familiar to seem strange to us, it is 
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actually unique in history. And the decision to 
"put the power in the people," to quote the phrase 
first used by William Perm, explains why Ameri- 
cans are so sensitive about agreements which bind 
them without their affirmative consent. Since legal 
sovereignty in this country vests in the people, a 
trespass on that sovereignty is, more so than in 
Britain or almost any other country, a trespass on 
the individual citizen. 

• « * 

In the early period of our national history this 
system of government by popular agreement 
worked beautifully. Matters of local concern were 
left to largely autonomous local governments, 
which handled them as the community deemed 
appropriate. 

But the dispersion of sovereignty is obviously 
an illogical system for undertakings that require 
centralized direction. As soon as any program be- 
comes nationwide in its scope there is a tendency 
to ignore that section of the Constitution which 
says: "The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the states, are reserved to the states respective- 
ly, or to the people." 

And it is particularly in the field of inter- 
national relations, where our policies must neces- 
sarily be adapted to those of others— whether 
friends or enemies — that the Executive is likely to 
be hampered by constitutional restraints. As a 
result, American foreign policy tends to be more 
uncertain than that of a nation where sovereignty 
is concentrated. For in practice this means that 
the foreign minister tan act more freely on his 
judgment, with less deference to public opinion. 

• • • 

There is clearly a growing conflict between our 
institutions, all of which demand decentralized 
power, and our national policies, so many of which 
necessitate centralized power. And much that at 
first glance seems erratic in our national behavior 
can be traced to the fact that this federal republic 
is attempting tasks which its institutions were 
designed to prevent rather than to assist. 

It is said of the bumblebee that theoretically he 
cannot possibly fly. Yet actually he does. In the 
same way rhu practical American genius may for a 
long time fl ume the contradiction between the 
theory of our government and its present practice. 
But. the conflict is there. 

The dilemma roots in the fact that liberty and 
sec urity tend to be incompatible. The most secure 
animals— though not the happiest — arc those con- 
fined in zoos. 

A primary objective of our Constitution is to 
safeguard individual liberty. A primary objective 
of our foreign policy is to safeguard national se~ 
curity. To attain both ends it must be constantly 
realized that reconciliation of the two is difficult, 
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WASHINGTON MOOD 



BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 



ALTHOUGH the profession of arms brought 
him fame and landed htm in the White House. 
President Eisenhower abhors war. He is proud of 
having been a soldier for 40 years; proud, too, 
that his son is a soldier. But he loathes the mili- 
tarist; that is, one who exalts war or thinks of 
war in romantic terms. 

This fact about the President's temperament, it 
would seem, needs emphasizing at a time when 
ominous clouds hang over the Far East and peo- 
ple again are asking: "Do you think there will be 



war; 



Having seen a good deal of President Eisen- 
hower as a war correspondent and as a political 
reporter in the past 11 years. I have been im- 
pressed by what would almost seem like an ec- 
centricity in his make-up. He carries himself like 
a soldier, has many of the simple virtues of a 
soldier, but he doesn't talk as you would expect a 
soldier to talk. 

If he talks about war at all, it is in terms of 
horror and not glory. 

He has in his oval office in the White House but 
one picture of a professional soldier, a portrait of 
On. Robert E. Lee. He speaks in the most glow- 
ing terms about Lee. But what he most admires 
about the Virginian, you find out, is not his skill 
as a tactirian and strategist, but his "great and 
noble character/' his idealism and his purity of 
soul. 

He brought Lee into an off-the-cuff talk he was 
making rat a December news conference. Some of 
his own Republicans were critical of him at thi- 
time for not being tougher with the Chinese Reds, 
specifically for backing away from a blockade of 
the Chinese mainland. He said he thought a 
blockade would be an act of war, and he wanted 
no part of it. 

He quoted Leo as saying: "It is well that war is 
so horrible; if it were not so, we would grow too 
fond of it*' 

He thus showed that he was aware that war 
does have a sort of grim attraction fat MOM 
ple, much as it may repel others, 

"Now," General Eisenhower said to the re- 



porters, lJ let us think of war for a second. When 
this nation goes to war, the { people) close ranks 
behind the leader. There is a real fervor that you 
can feel everywhere. There is practically an exhila- 
ration about the affair/* 

But. be emphasized, there was another side to 
it, and he went on to talk about it with moving 
earnestness. 

"I have had the experience," he said, "of writing 
letters of condolence by the thousands to bereaved 
mothers, wives and others who have lost their 
dear ones on the battlefield. Now that is a very 
sobering experience. If we are ever going to take 
such a fateful decision as leads us one step to war, 
let us not do it in anger and resentment. 

"Let us recognize that we owe it to ourselves 
and to the world to explore every possible peace- 
able means of settling differences before we even 
think of such a thing as war. And the hard way 
is to have the courage of patience. . * ." 

This sentiment was widely applauded, but there 
were dissenters. Some Republicans in Congress 
felt that the United States already had shown too 
much patience with the Chinese Reds, patience 
that came close to smacking of appeasement. 
They thought it was time for the: President to get 
tough. 



The w T hole atmosphere of Washington has 
changed since then. With the almost unanimous 
backing of Congress, (General Eisenhower has 
made his boldest move since entering the White 
House, and has in effect told Red China: 

"Get this straight: We are going to safeguard 
Formosa and the nearby Pescadores Islands. 
They are a vital part of our Pacific defense line. 
In safeguarding them, we will not necessarily watt 
until you try to pounce on them. It is just possi- 
ble that we will hit you first: that is up to you. 
If we see you massing planes, troops and ships for 
what is clearly recognizable as an attempt to invade 
Formosa, your own mainland may feel the might 
of our Navy and Air Force before the attempt can 
begin, 

"We don't want war with you. On the contrary, 
we are making our position clear now in an honest 
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WW and ^PC-^ 1 attempt to 
fK^^S^B r2 avert war. We trust you 

m P^J will have the good com* 
iM^fc^M^BBi^ mon sense to fall in line 

with the efforts that are 
being made to arrange a cease-fire hetween your 
country and Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalists." 

What caused this seeming change of tactics in 
dealing with Red China? 

President Eisenhower says it was this: to guard 
against the danger of a miscalculation by the 
communists in Peiping. He believes t along with 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, that it was 
a miscalculation that brought on the war in Korea 
in 1950; that the Reds in North Korea launched 
their attack because they were convinced that the 
United States would not intervene. 

• * « 

Here is how Secretary Dulles has dealt with 
this theme: 

"Big wars usually come about by mistake, not 
by design. It IS probable that the Korean war 
would not have occurred if the aggressor had 
known what the United States would do. 

'The lesson is this: If events are likely which 
will in fact lead us to fight, let us make clear our 
intention in advance; then we shall probably not 
have to fight." 

The? importance of Formosa in a strategic sense 
was emphasized in World War II when To jo used 
it as a platform from which to launch the Japa- 
nese attack on the Philippines. Recently Ameri- 
can jet planes took off from the Philippines and 
Okinawa and reached Formosa in less than an 
hour. 

Located about 100 miles from the Chinese 
mainland, Formosa has an area of about 13>SQ0 
square milts and a population close to 8,000,000, 
It was for a long time a possession of China. Then, 
in 1895, China ceded it to Japan, after the Sino- 
Japanese war of that period. 

In 1943, at a meeting in Cairo, President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and Chiang Kai- 
shek issued this declaration: 

"All territories Japan has stolen from China, 
such as Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be re- 
stored to the Republic of China." 

When the Reds overran China proper in 1949, 
Chiang Kai-shek and his forces moved to For- 
mosa, and the island has been the Chinese Na- 
tionalist stronghold since. 

In the Japanese peace treaty of 1951, Japan 
renounced all claim to Formosa. However, noth- 
ing was said in the treaty as to who would get the 
island. That question remains up in the air, a 
circumstance that figures prominently in the cur- 
rent Far East fireworks. 

Red China argues in the most violent terms 
that Formosa is hers, that Chiang Kai-shek is a 
traitor with no valid elaim to it, and it tells the 



world almost daily over the Peiping radio that it 
is determined that the island will be "liberated." 

The Chinese communists are not without 
sympathizers in the free world. In a speech in the 
House of Commons last summer, Clement Attlee, 
leader of Britain's Labor Party, used Formosa in 
a parallel that infuriated official Washington. 
Attlee went back 1 78 years and said: 

"Supposing when the American Revolution 
happened, General Burgoyne instead of surrender- 
ing at Saratoga had been thrust into Long Island. 
Suppose also some king in Europe who objected 
strongly to republicanism had supplied him with 
arms and a fleet and had prevented the Ameri- 
cans getting at him. I do not think that Wash- 
ington and (his) friends would have regarded 
that as a very friendly act, 

"It may be said that this is far fetched, but one 
must try and look at it from the other point of 
view, I suggest, therefore, that the two things 
that stand in the way of a settlement are precisely 
these — Formosa and the seat at the U.N." 

The United States sees no merit in that Attlee 
parallel, and it certainly is in no mood right now 
to give Red China either Formosa or a seat in 
the U.N. 

Locking at it from a cold-blooded military 
standpoint. Red China would seem to have no 
chance to capture Formosa now or in the near 
future. True, her army is sizable, something like 
2,500,000 men, as against an estimated 300,000 
effectives that Chiang Kai-shek has on Formosa. 
But the big question is: How does Red China get 
her invading army across 100 miles of water to 
Formosa's bearhes in the face of America's sea 
and air power in the region? 

» # • 

Officials here who are in close touch with the 
situation give it as their best judgment that Red 
China will refuse to enter into any cease-fire ar- 
rangement, will continue to call for the "libera- 
tion" of Formosa, will engage in skirmishes, but 
will stop short of touching off a major war in the 
Far East. 

These officials, however, are not dogmatic in 
their views. They acknowledge that their brand 
of logic may not be the same brand as they fol- 
lowed in Peiping and Moscow. 

The Chief Executive was much heartened by 
the overwhelming vote in the Senate and House 
foT his readiness-to-fight policy. He knows now 
that the Democrats are just as thoroughly behind 
him on this as the Republicans, no matter how 
much excitement they may kick up over Dixon- 
Yates, the cut in the Army and some other issues. 

The feeling among the Democrats where the 
Far East is concerned was best summed up by 
their elder statesman out in Independence, Mo. 

"The man in the White House," said Mr, Tru- 
man, "'has my sincere? sympathy." 
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How much initiative should your secretar y take? 



IF YOUR gal Friday has been with you 
fur any length of time, she probably 
does pitnty rig hi now to help you see over 
that mountain of work on your desk. 

Bui, bring human, you wouldn't object 
if sIk- [cKik a lii ill" '.'i'- 1 - ulf your skuuldrrs. 
Especial! v, if what she decided to do 
might help you avoid a risk that could 
put you uul of business. 

What could that lie? Some thin if very 
simple, really. Jusl ;i iln-ck to S<t if your 
accounts rccetvahle., tax. inventory and 
Other record* are in a "safe"" safe — not 



a potential "incinerator.'" This is impor- 
tant. For an H 'incinerator" safe would 
crtmaU your records if a fire ever started? 

A br^-prt m?P building couldsi'i frrf.-rai iu 
cither. For these buildings juM widl-in 
fires, make them hatter* And you'd find 
you couldn't collect fully on your fire 
i nsura ncr. u nlcss you could supply "proot- 
of-loss within 60 days" — which is tough 
ii i fin xvilhout i t -c ords ' 

Don't risk losing everything! 43 out 
of 1 DO firms that Jose their records in a 
fire never reopen. If your safe is old, or 



doesn't bw the Underwriters* label, or 
carries a lower ratine; than your (ire risk 
rails for 1 rtftm it! Get the safe that has 
mi'tr failed — the famous Mosler "A" La- 
bej Record Safe. Look below r See why 
it's the world's best protection, Then 
look up Maslrf in the phone book- or mail 

coupon for free FIRE 'TQANGERflkr* 

P. S. If your secretory (Joei »nke ths ini- 
tiotlwe in this mafttr ?oonj ler her go 
ohcad, She'i trying to win a kip to Poris 
in Mail-r'* new LI FE - odveitixed contest 
for iecr*tari>$. Trying to help yttu r tool 




IF IT'S MOIlfR . . , rt'J iA*| 

Mosler Safe 
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Freeit Ti-IEs your risk! 

flc-ie lend inr y«*jr FTRK "DANf. I.Rairr, 1 ' wrkich 
will dul wf riik in SO *n imwI ■ Afmmr AmrteoiLc. 
E+«Y br UK. FtfUfCi in all li»J-Jnh Aim, 

fftm jrotjr jww MwlfT Record Safe cilalop;- 

fs« M05LES S.**E Comtionr, D*pi. KlUJ, DJo F.Hh Av*™,, hi,. Varh I. M T. 



th» "A" Lah«l R^ard Saf« will TK< If. J. Cold Siorng* VrjulH oP Fo#t 

^j*^'ond ^ hSun al T«v»r» fir* ol KrHja, «mrj tfirip .1-5 1»Ml1 withlpood 

*.Q0t] p\ Hard bom-, . V-nd*-rn rn.„pp»rl r+iroUlima APi>« Bomb -4f* tl*1| Si r Mai- 

>»h '~CaunP*r Spy" Irxk rang* rjP l+r. Onlir Malta RicrwrJ S^faioif fc«fk*a 

*ii Jdwpt prim H*o* peopli [jut-u 1 ' bv »uch a repuiaTio* I 



ISAMd .. .., 
riKU name, 
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BOEING is just one of many fine companies which 
have achieved top results with Texaco. There are three good 
reasons for this wide acceptance: field -proven Texaco 
Lubricants, developed with the aid of the finest research 
facilities available . . . fetd experienced Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers to advise on their use . . - and fast, efficient service 
from over 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 
This combination can help bring production up, ..and costs 
down.., in every major field of industry and transportation. 
One agreement of sale supplies all your plants wherever 
located. For details, call the Texaco Distributing Plant 
nearest you, or write The Texas Company 
135 E.42nd St., New York 17.N.Y 



ALL TEST FLIGHTS 

of Boeing's Model 707 - Ameri- 
ca's First commercial -type jet 
transport — were powered by 
Texaco JP-4 Jet Fuel, In back of 
this triumph of Texaco research 
in the field of jets lies a long rec- 
ord of Texaco leadership in avia- 
tion. For over 20 years, for exam- 
ple. Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 
has lubricated more scheduled 
revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
than any other brand. 



TEXACO 
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WHAT RUSSIA 
WILL DO NEXT 



Kremlin wants to avoid all-out war, Air Force 
Russian study reveals. The chances of revolt in 
Soviet Union held slim, although many Russians 
are fed up with terror tactics of Red regime 

By PAUL HENCKE 
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MALENKOV's resignation as Russia's premier and 
his replacement by Uulgfmin will mean little change 
in Russia's over-all strategy, 

This is the opinion to M drawn from a four year 
study of communist power and weaknesses which the 
Russian Research Center Ed Harvard University has 
just completed f*jr the United States Air Force. 

An exclusive interview starting on page 26 sum- 
marizes the most important findings of the study. 
Some of the conclusions arc heartening t" the cause 
t>f Freedom. Others seem to justify the darkcsl nf 
doubts about the future. 

Air Force (.'valuators describe the Harvard material 
as "the most thoroughgoing and extensive examina- 
tion of national life in the Soviet Union ever under- 
taken by western scholars." 

Their enthusiasm is warranted. The study begun 
in 1950 and completed last Nov. 30 provides our 
government with an X-ray picture of the many 
force* al work in Soviet society: of a regime shaken 
by ideological controversies and conflic ting personal 
ambitions yet unified by communism's historic drive 
toward world conquest; of a people weary of the 
burdens thrust on them by totalitarian masters yet 



mesmerized by communism's promise of :\ hotter life: 
of an economy capable of cquipoing a mammoth, 
modern war machine yet pathetically ineot in its 
efforts to supply consumer goods to the citizens of 
the Soviet. 

The basic contents of the study are the accounts 
which Russian people themselves have given of their 
day-to-day life. Harvard's research teams conducted 
hundreds of oral interviews with Russian emigres in 
Europe and America during 1950 and 1951 This 
information was augmented by thousands of question- 
aires filled out by Soviet escapees, special reports 
written by former factory managers. Ornimunisi 
Party officials and others, and papers prepared ex- 
pressly for the Project by American experts on ihe 
Soviet Union. 

In its unprocessed form the Harvard data exceeded 
33.000 pages. Specialists working under the super- 
vision of Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn. director of the proj- 
ect for Harvard, integrated this information, and fun 
neled the end-product into 1 he ( Jfiii -i-r Education He 
search Laboratory at Maxwell Air Force Base, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

There two Air Force intelligence specialists. Dr. 
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Herman J. Sander and Edmund O. Barker have 
been working the data into final shape. Their work 
will not be completed until some time this summer 

The study covered many aspects of Soviet life — 
reaction to German occupation, Soviet policy toward 
national minorities, the arrest system, attitude of the 
man-in-the-street toward the regime, the role of the 
factory manager and so on. 

The final report was written by Dr. Kluekhohn in 
coop? ration with two staff assistants. Drs Alex In- 
keles and Raymond Bauer. It bears the wordy 
title, "Strategic Psychological Strengths and Vulner- 
abilities of the Soviet Social System," but amounts, 
in fact, to a simple summing-up of Jill that was leaned 
during the four years of exhaustive research. It is in 
this volume, loo, that Harvard's Russian cxperls pn- 
dict what Russia's next moves will be. 

The thoroughness of the scholarship which went 
into this study is illustrated by the special compe- 
iencies of Drs. Kluekhohn. Inkeles and Hauer. They 
are, in the order named, an anthropologist, sociol- 
ogist, and social psychologist. Also included on I he 
project research staff were historians, economists, 
political scientists, clinical psychologists, students of 
Russian literature and other recognized experts on 
the USSR. 

Sixty of thr: former Soviet citizens interviewed were 
given clinical psychology tests designed to reveal to 
the researchers the innermost workings of the Soviet 
mind. 

Special care was taken in all phases of the research 
to insure against biased opinion. 

The interviewees were both men and women, but 
men predominated. Most were in their middle years. 
Many of them were carried out of Russia as im 
pressed laborers by the retreating Nazis during World 
War II, Others left Russia in the immediate post- 
war era. 

Some got out as late as 1950. 

No significant differences were noted in the atti- 
tudes expressed by those Russians brought out of 
their homeland by the German Army and those who 
left later. For this reason the research directors 
believe that they obtained a portrait of Russian so- 
ciety as it is today, as well as ten or 15 years ago. 

Tha average Soviet citizen, in other words, has 
been much the same person since about 1940 and 
probably won't change much in his basic attitudes 
in the foreseeable future. 



The interviewees made up a cross-sen lion of work 
groups — housewives, students. Red Army and Com- 
munist Party officials, farmers, doctors, lawyers — and 
included members of many disparate national groups 

Armenians, Byelorussians, Georgians, Great Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, and so forth. Many had been 
active, loyal supporters of the regime right up to the 
time they lefl Russia. 

Few could be labeled as "social failures" and their 
testimony challenged on that basis. 

Certain themes recurred often during the four 
years of fact-finding: agriculture is a very weak cog 
in the. Soviet machine < Harvard's researchers call the 
peasant- farmers the Li angry men" of the Russian pop- 
ulace); many Russians dislike, even detest, the re- 
gime yet like and support such communist devices as 
si. i It- ownership of the means of production and the 
concept of the welfare state; there is little chance that 
the Tarty and the regime will be overthrown. 

What prompted the Air Force to have this re-sean h 
performed? 

The answer is simple. Nations are interrelated 



social systems of greal complexity in tin- modern 
world, and the impact of air weapons in any future 
war will go much beyond the physical damage which 
can be accomplished. 

Since the definition of a target system has expanded 
and the potentiality of weapons has c hanged, it has 
become necessary to consider factors previously ig- 
nored. Among the most important of these are the 
psychologic.il and sociological bases of community 
and national life. 

In the case of the Soviet Union and its 21 3,000,01X1 
people, this has necessitated turning social science 
methods to the description and analysis of the basic 
components of the Soviet system — the people, their 
key institutions, and the manner in which institutions 
and people interact. 



The report gives the Air Force new analyses of the 
people and of bftUC institutions of the Soviet system 
— analyses which will have particular value in stra- 
tegic planning. 

Considerations of strengths and weaknesses of the 
Soviet system, loyalty and disloyalty of the people, 
or any other social vulnerabilities, provide a realistic 
framework within which Russian capabilities can be 
measured. 

Whether at policy levels, in training programs, or 
in the hands of Air Force, research experts, this study 
brings to each a more penetrating view and under- 
standing of the USSR as it exists today 

To draw out the significant findings of Ihe Air 
Force-Harvard study, Nation's Business interviewed 
Kdrnund O, Barker. Ihe Air Force official most fa- 
miliar with the Harvard material, 

Mr. Barker's answers are based solely on the con- 
tents of the Harvard Project. 

INSIDE I 
RUSSIA | 

How will Molenkov'j resignation affect future 
moves by the Soviet government? 

Changes in leadership were expected by the Proj- 
ect Barring profound crises {as might occur in 
agriculture) , the outlook is for relative stability and 
continuation of substantially the present .system re- 
gardless of "palace revolutions." 

Will Malenkov's resignation affect fha validity 
of tha Protect findings? 

No — not at all, because the Project was primarily 
concerned with basic* largely unchanging, aspects of 
Soviet life, institutions, and people, rather than with 
the changing fortunes of leaders at Ihe top involved 
in the struggle for power. These fundamental ele- 
ments in Soviet national life are continuing: They 
weather crises and outlive leaders. 
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Voluminous Soviet study is discussed by its Air Force evaluators: from left, Lt. Col 
Albert L. Betz> Col Myron F Barlow, Dr. Herman J, Sander, and Edmund O. Barker 



Hundreds of refugees were interviewed to gain pic- 
ture of Soviet society. Air Force will use the Project's 
findings to plan strategy it will use in event of war 



It is evident that the changes in leadership i Ma- 
ifnkus/rj succeeding Stalin. Beria s execution, Malen- 
kov's "resignation." Bulgnnin's accession and if> 
morrow possibly Khrushchev) have not significantly 
changed or improved Life for the Soviet masses. To 
the contrary, as successive leaders promise more and 
deliver less (that is, failure in consumer goods and 
agricultural programs), they may bo significantly 
adding to popular discontent 

What forecasts cart be made, using the Project 
findings? 

A continuation of the cold war is expected for the 
next five years at Least. All-out war seems unlikely. 
The struggle for power among the top leaders of 
Russia will continue. This is aJmost inevitable in the 
Soviet state unless a genuine change in the nature of 



the system occurs. The trend toward managerial 
bureaucracy may give the "committee" type of dic- 
tatorship a greater chance of stability in the USSR 
than many westerners are likely to predict. 

What direction is Soviet over~o.ll policy likely to 
take in the next five years? 

The Soviet regime appears to be clearly committed 
to stabilization and consolidation both at home and 
abroad. Industrial productivity is to be heightened, 
the morale of the population improved, and the pres- 
ent position in Europe is to be maintained but not 
extended; expansive activities are to be centered in 
Asia and in "colonial" regions genera tty. 

'IVtt extreme possibilities are completely discarded: 
breakdown or continuation of the Soviet system's de- 
veloprnent without any change. 
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INSIDE RUSSIA 




Project spokesman Barker thumbs through final 
report. Study cost Air Force more than $900,000 



One prong, ironically enough, involves "contain- 
ment" i j T 1 hit- revived strength of the West by trying to 
obstruct French ratifies lion of EDC, German rearma- 
ment, .stirring up old hostilities between Germany 
and France, dividing the United States and Great 
Britain on China policy and so on. 

Increasing emphasis is placed on "intra-imperialist" 
conflicts and upon the allegedly disastrous eventual 
consequences of "internal contradictions" in western 
economies. 

There seems to be a rather definite decision — at 
least for the i to mediate future to let our western sys- 
tem fall to pieces through its own internal dynamics, 
and with a certain minimum amount of notmiilit.uy 
facilitation on the part of the Soviets. 

The other prong, of course, is a continued policy of 
nibbling away at the choicest of the overripe colonial 
morsels; Indochina is the latest victim, but others in 
Asia and Africa are presumably on the list 

What does the final report have to say about 
the Soviet program of "peaceful coexistence?" 

The Soviet attitude (oward "coexistence" is that it 
is tolerable as a temporary state of affairs. It is clear 
that the present, leadership intends to cooperate with 
the free world only to the extent that this will ad- 
vance the eventual prospect of a completely commu- 
nist world. 

Is the Soviet regime committed at home to a 
policy of relaxation off internal rules? 



Are the Russian people likely to revolt against 
the regime? 

No. There is scant evidence for the view that more 
than a very tiny part of the population would take 
appreciable risks to sabotage the regime or to aid 
western democracy. 

What changes did the Project research indicate 
might occur in the Soviet system? 

Changes will be evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary, and possibly in one of the following main 
directions, or sonn> combination of them: 

1. Gradual reversion to "Stalinism," especially if 
a single leader attain* ungues l ioned supremacy. 

2. More emphasis on national bureaucracy, that is, 
greater control by managerial technicians than by 
Party ideological zealots. 

3. Reversion to certain traditional, pre-Sovint pat- 
terns with strung development of Russian or Pan- 
Sluvu nationalism and imperialism, 

4. Gradual movement in directions likely to change 
— eventually — the essential nature of the Soviet 
system ,md h. make possible sLible aee-oiiimodation 
with the West. 

What is the present over-all strategy of the 
Soviet leaders? 

They want to consolidate their internal position and 
exploit the weakness of the non-Soviet world by prop- 
aganda, diplomacy, fifth column movements, and 
local rebellion, while waif trig for the processes of his- 
tory to produce Lenin's predicted decay of capitalism. 
The immediate causes of this policy seem tit be a 
Combination oT the increased strength of the West, 
and the accentuation of infernal difficulties in the 
USSR. 

What does the present foreign policy of the 
USSR appear fa be? 

It is, to a .significant degree, two- pronged: 



SOVIET CITIZENS 1 
VIEWS OF AMERICA 

This is how the majority of Soviet citizens 
view America and the West: 

America (and the capitalistic West in general, 
but fa a lesser degree) is aggressive and bent 
on world domination. This propaganda point 
has been established by dissociating the Amer- 
ican government from two symbols which Soviet 
citizens still value: the American people and 
Fronklin D. Roosevelt. The Soviet press insists 
that the US government and its foreign polity 
da not represent the people. . . . 

America is respected for its technology and 
its material power. The goal of overtaking and 
surpassing American production was a Soviet 
slogan from the beginning of the First Five 
Year Plan. , , . 

Capitalism is a decadenl socio-economic sys- 
tem which survives only by exploitation of +n e 
workers and under the artificial stimulation of 
armament production. . , . 

The standard of living of the rank-and-file 
citizen of western countries is lower than it is in 
the Soviet Union, . . t 

Americans are materialistic and lack spir- 
itual values. [These criticisms came overwhelm- 
ingly from intellectual emigres. I . . L 

Westerners are soft and can't take it. 

All people are net treated alike in Amer- 
ica. Certain racial and ethnic groups ore dis- 
criminated against, 
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$1,500,000,000 
FOR PROPAGANDA 

The importance of propaganda in the USSR 
is indicated by the budget. In 1950, out of o 
570,000,000.000 national income, $l r 500 r - 
000,000 went to propaganda activities. 

The Soviet Union has some 6,000 special 
loco! schools, in addition to regional and na- 
tional schools, for training propagandas. 
Trainees come from every pari of the world to 
attend these schools. 

Soviet propaganda has sought to reverse 
certain stereotyped propaganda images. Our 
mental picture of the Bolshevik,, who was always 
a heavily bearded figure sitting on a huge pile 
of bombs with a hammer in his hand and a 
sickle in his teeth, has now been picked up by 
the Soviets for their own use; they have Uncle 
Sam sitting on on enormous pile of otom and 
hydrogen bombs with a Coca-Cola bottle in his 
mouth. 

To propagandize Soviet factory workers. 

on the exploitation and enslavement of 
workers in Amerfcaj a film wqs shown concern- 
ing a police-striker fight in Derroit. In the fight- 
ing, same white ond Negro workers were injured 
□nd had to be carried on stretchers to waiting 
ambulances. As the injured were carried past 
the camera, feet first, the Soviet factory workers 
noticed thot the American workers wore shoes 
without holes in the soles.. Word quickly went 
around that the picture was o fake. 



Yes The rulers, dearly want better internal morale 
and various improvements, At the Ittfvl Huprrmr 
Soviet* Malenkov and Khrushchev complained about, 
the standard of ]abor discipline, the quality of out- 
put, and the rate of increase in productivity. The 
Soviet h 'riders arc indeed facing a dilemma, hut wv 
must not be guilty of easy optimism as to the out- 
come. In the first place, we must rememl>er that ;i 
little sop can go a long way in the Soviet system. 
Expectations are low and there is also still sufficient 
belief in the reality of "capitalist aggression" to make 
the people satisfied with small ecu Missions 

What other forecasts pre found in the final re- 
port concerning the future of the Soviet system? 

1. An improvement in the standard of living ami .< 
slackening of the tempo of development, accompanied 
by an easing of rigid administration and Intense (er- 
ror, eould efTeet a substantial unci perhaps a profound 
reorientation of the population toward the regime. 

'2. As time woes on, tht» role permi t ted rational tech- 
nical bureaucracy in running things within the limil.s 
of set policy will increase, and such technical consid- 
erations may come to have more effect on the actual 
direction of policy. 

I?. (Concerning agriculture, the authors of the final 
report are convinced that the regime will not give up 
the collective farm system, and this will remain a 
source of friction, tension, and lowered production, 

What does the final report forecast for the fu~ 
ture of the USSR? 



In short, the best prediction for (he short-jam is 
that. ;ii Ihe worsl. tin- present regime may revert 
to Stalinism, and at best it may become a more 
popular, or at least less resented, but no less totalitar- 
ian government. 

In neither en.sr do we anticipate that either the 
long-range goals or the strategy of Russian foreign 
policy will be greatly changed in the next decade, al- 
though there may Ihe some modifications of tartirs 
and methods, 

Whpt rtefs. the Project to soy about Soviet society 
in general, and the emergence of a managerial 
bureaucracy in particular? 

li is certainly true that there has been some crucial 
crystallize tion of Soviet society. A new kind of 
bourgeoisie has become accustomed to relative lux- 
ury. Social stratification is more rigid. The rl<- i . 
in social mobility has lessened a certain kind of vital 
dynamism which characterized Soviet society for a 
long period. An intrenched group has strong vested 
interests in the status nuo. There is a conflict between 
two conceptions: the old ideal nf party asceticism, 
and that of "the rich new life." However, in spite oi 
some tendency in the direction of managerial bureau- 
cracy, the ideological element in communism weighs 
against, u very rapid bureaucratic dominance in the 
USSR. 

If the factory-manager class emerges as a 
powerful group in the USSR, would this lead to 
a "managerial revolution?" 

Far from seeking great changes in the industrial 
system, these key managerial personnel want to main- 
tain il in its present form. They have a considerable 
stake in its continuance through high salaries, liv- 
able cash bonuses, production rewards, better apart- 
ments, and other special privileges attaching to high 
position. Within the factory system, fhev seek to re- 
duce interference from tike center that is. Mos- 
cow-located ministry chiefs and to make the system 
work more smoothly, 

Will you explain what is implied in the Project 
reference to the fact that Soviet people have 
built-in " mental radar?" 

Living in a country where a slip of the tongue may 
land you in jail, /Continued on fngv 48) 



RUSSIA'S 
WORKING FORCE 



The approximate urban, population of 

ffuiiia in 1 953 was fl6 f 000 r 000, with 1 24 000 - 
000 living in rural areas, 

Agricultural work claims about 55 per cent 
of the Soviei labor force. 

The labor force is obout 1 1 0,000,000 people. 
This is obout 75 per cent of oil people, mole 
ond female, 15 years of age or older. Half of 
the totol Soviet labor force is women. 

Some 60 to 65 per cent of all women aver 
the age of 15 ore employed. 

In agricultural employment, women hold 
60 per cent of the jobs. In the nonagfieultural 
economy of »he USSR they hold ho If of the jobs. 
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THEY BUILD 
ATOM'S ROAD 
TO PEACE 



By PHILIP GUSTAFSON 





Phoenix Project started as a me- 
morial to Diversity of Michigan 
war dead. Now this research 
center— dedicated to peaceful 
uses of the atom and financed 
wholly by private enterprise- 
has become a "light high in the 
sky for future generations" 



Dean Ralph A. Satvyer (left) and Prof- Henry J. Corn- 
berg with model of $1,500,000 Phoenix Laboratory 

TWIiNTY- FIVE THOUSAND believers in private 
enterprise have bought themselves a share in the 
atomic age. These shareholders range from house- 
wives to indus trial giants liJke General Motors and 
Ford whose contributions run into seven figures. 
Among them, they have piled up $7,500,000 to help 
find peacetime applications of nuclear energy and to 
study its effects on society. 

These 25,00ft have made cash gifts to Phoenix Proj- 
ect, the pride and joy of the University of Mich- 
igan and its students, alumni and friends. Phoenix 
Project is the only organized non- government opera- 
tion which attempts to come to grips on a comprehen- 
sive scale with the problems atomic energy creates It 
lives by the grace of private donations alone; yet in 



peacetime research it ranks with the country's great 
nuclear laboratories Rrookhaven, Argon ne rind Oak 
Kidge supported by government funds. 

Phoenix is not a foundation, nor an institute. It 
is simply a project, run by deans and professors who 
also carry full-time academic schedules. It is kept 
going by teachers who conduct its research withoul 
additional salaries. In five years, Phoenix has grown 
until it consists of nearly 10ft research projects; it 
permeates practically every division of tin* university 
and virtually every department of human knowledge. 

Phoenix sprang into being after Hiroshima as a 
memorial to University of Michigan war dead a 
me'in.s of turning tlx- destrurtivi- potential of the 
bomb to human benefit. From the iders of one Mieh- 
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Phoenix Memorial Laboratory now under construction 



mid be completed by 1956 



igan graduate it ran through students and alumni in 
an inspired money-raising drive. Then it caught on 
in industry and more than 350 companies bought the 
Phoenix idea. Students, friends and alumni of Mich- 
igan gave about half, and companies all over the 
country put up the rest. Between them, they over- 
subscribed tin- original goal by wore than SI ,{M'.K),<KH> 
and formed a partnership to put the atom to work. 

The surprising thing about the whole business to- 
day— .six years after the fund-raising campaign — is 
that all the Phoenix stockholders, industrial and in- 
di vidua J, are just as excited as ever. 

All frilled up for afternoon tea, Michigan alumnae 
cluster in somebody's parlor to hear a Phoenix pro- 
fessor tell what he in doing with nuclear energy. 
Men graduates write for material and make speeches 
before their luncheon clubs on how the isotope in 
f]uem-*«i Ibe love life of the trichinosis, larva. AH the 
contributors get the latent dope cm how their money 
is being used from an annual stockholders' report 
mailed out to each of them. Not satisfied with this, 
they troop in by the hundreds for "Atom Day," Held 
on the campus each year, ami listen to addresses on 
just what the latest discoveries will mean. 

Industry is no less excited „ because results of the 
Phoenix researches already are being put to work, 
Some of the contributors invested their money in 
specific research projects, .some Have theirs without 
strings, leaving Phoenix free to choose investigations 
of the greatest general benefit. In both categories, 
results being turned over to industry are revolution- 
izing old ways of doing things. 

Perhaps the mr*st immediate- and spectacular re- 
turns have come from the use of radioactivity to 

Dr. Leo Carrtck, who is director of a project on 
coatinyx on metal, examines alkyd resin film 




N 1 1CHIGAN MEMORIAL 
PHOENIX PROJECT 



preserve food, in which Nash-Kelvinator sank its 
contribution. 

Interesting results are already being achieved from 
the largest contribution of all, $1,500,000 General 
Motors invested in what is known as the Institute for 
Industrial Health, set up to investigate (hp health 
and .safety problems arising in industry including 
those caused by introductions of atomic energy. This 
is in line with the dual purpose of the project not 
only to find applications of atomic energy but to 
anticipate the social problems its application will 
cause. In this field, Phoenix is unique. 

In line with its social policy, the Project held the 
first country wide symposium of lawyers on the sub- 
ject of atomic law —150 attended from all parts of 
the United States. From this beginning has grown 
the authoritative five-volume Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute on Industrial and Legal Problems of Atomic En- 
ergy. As a result of his work with Phoenix, E. Rlythe 
Stasen, dean of the Michigan Law School, has be- 
come a leading authority on atomic matters. 

The dean made the first complete analysis of (he 
legal problems which private industry must meet be- 
fore it can enter the atomic energy field and he is in 
constant demand for opinions. Dean Stasen was 
chairman of the American Har Association's Special 
Committee on Atomic Law and appeared before the 
J [tint Commit tec on Atomic Knergy when it was hold- 
ing hearings on the new Atomic Energy Act. He is 
said to be largely responsible for changes in the Act 
which allow business to operate nuclear power plants 
and lease fissionable material for industrial use. 

Industry and government are both watching a study 



of how radioactive materials affect the operation of a 
jet engine. Early contract work sponsored hy (he- 
Atomic Energy Commission — with Phoenix funds — 
failed to produce positive results. The A EC wrote off 
the project but the Phoenix research team carried the 
work further — to the discovery that, under the right 
conditions, a jet burner could put out ten per cent 
mure thrust with radiation than without it. The Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, a large manufacturer of jet 
engines, was so impressed with these results that it 
contributed $25,000 to continue this research project 
along whatever lines Phoenix engineers thought beat. 
Findings will be available to everybody. 

In the sterilization of drugs Phoenix has an exten- 
sive program in which Parke-Davis is participating 
and other large drug organizations are cooperating. 
It is working with the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, the Electrometallurgies! Corporation, Battel le 
Institute and the Army Ordnance Department in 
adaptations of its wor k in autoradiography, This is a 
new process of microphotogrnphy which uses radio- 
active tracers to take pictures of chemical .md physi 
cal changes as they occur. It has invaluable applica- 
tions in new metallurgical processes. 

Phoenix has become a clearinghouse for industries 
all over the country Reeking information on the ap- 
plication fif .'i[rnnic energy. Hundreds of inquiries are 
handled every year for companies that want help on 
specific problems. One asks for a way to control bac- 
terial contamination in milk. Another is looking for 
an accurate indexing method for working parts of a 
machine tool. A third writes: 

"How can we approach this atomic energy business 
so we won't he left out in the cold?" 

Phoenix is not a nuclear consulting service. It 
leaves that to industry's own associations and to pri- 
vate consultants. But, if the information is lying 
around, Phoenix directors feel that it is their place Co 
pass it on, 

industry likes to work with Phoenix. Th<» project 
has net bureaucratic red tape, no security restrictions. 
It can set up long-term projects while (he government 
is limited by the (Continued on page 68. > 



Coeds Peggy Maclver, Romance Frederick and Dianne Duncan eye rats used in project's experiment 







Pro/. Lloyd E. Brownell displays experimental plastic 
bags of milk. Milk at left, not irradiated, turned sour 
and curdled in storage. Milk at right, exposed to gamma 
radiation, stored under same conditions, stayed fresh 

The Project's source of radioactive Cobalt 60 is stored 
for safekeeping under water at the bottom of a well 
when not in use. It's used /or studies of food preserva- 
tion, sterilization of organisms and other experiments 



Professor Henry J. Gotnberg addresses 
members of the American Association of 
University Women at Ypsilanti, Mich He 
and other Phoenix Project officials make 
frequent talks to civic and professional 
group* in the state and in nearby areas 
on the peacetime uses of atomic energy 





FAIR TRADE 
FACES 
SHOWDOWL _ 



Here are 

the views of supporters and opponents. You'll 
be hearing more from both sides as the struggle 
over price maintenance unfolds By charles 



FAIR TRADE may be in its year of decision, In the 
legislatures, in the courts, in the marketplace, 1955 
brings crucial testa for this controversial system of 
price maintenance. 

A presidential commission studying antitrust luws 
prepares to hla.st Fair Trade and urge repeal of federal 
authorizing legislation. 

Meanwhile, Fair Trade's supporters try again to 
get Congress to pasts a fair-trade law for the District 
of Columbia. 

hi :.» dozen courts, opponents challenge the consti- 
tutionality of state fair trade laws, while backers try 
to keep cut-price ^bipments from being mailed into 
fair-trade states. 

Discount houses flourish. Hig retailers, fighting (he 
discounters, cut fair- trade jirJi i s themselves and 
warn in. ir.uf.it rii.'.-r.-. tn entm i i- lair Trade < n abandon 
it. Many manufacturers launch now-or- never drives 
to make fair-trade prices stick, while others show 
disgust with the whnle system. 

Here's what's involved in the fair-trade battle; 

What is Fair Trade? It's a price-maintenance 
-> -tern under which the producer itf a nationally net 
vertised brand name article may contract with whole- 

1 1> I.- or retailer-; In set minimum resale prices on tile 
article he makes. Once a manufacturer signs such a 
contract with one distributor in a state authorizing 
this system, and notifies the other distributors in that 
state, all are bound to observe the minimum prices set 
in the contract. 

This is the so-called nnn-signer clause, the real 
heart of Fair Trade. No retailer is required to stock 
or sell a fair-traded product, of course. 

But if he does sell it and fails to charge at least the 
minimum contract price, he is subject to suits for 
damages and other penalties. 

Where does Fair Trade operate? Forty-five 
states — all but Texas, Vermont, Missouri and the 
District of Columbia- have laws authorizing Fair 
Trade. However, state court decisions have, at least 
for the time being, limited or ended the effectiveness 
of Fair Trade in several of the 4o states Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Michigan, Nebraska and Utah. 



What is the history of Fair Trade? It's a 
product of the development of widely advertised 
brands. Some retailers soon found they could build 
business by cutting their prices on these well known 
brands. The manufacturers, feeling that this price 
cutting would endanger the integrity of their brand 
names, started Fair Trade to prevent this. The small 
retailers soon took over the fight for Fair Trade, how- 
ever, as a weapon against the large chains and other 
price-cutters. 

New Jersey had a law in U'JlfJ permitting price 
maintenance "by notice." but the first really modern 
fair-trade law was enacted in California in 1931. 
The all -important non-signer clause was adder! in 
1933. Several other suites followed in the early 1930"s 
and, after a favorable Supreme Court ruling in 1936 
and favorable federal legislation in 1937, the move- 
ment spread rapidly. 

The state laws are remarkably uniform. They say 
that contracts lixang minimum prices on the sale or 
resale of trade-marked or branded items are valid and 
enforceable hi the courts —providing the items in- 
volved are in free and open competition with similar 
products of other manufacturers. Sales at less than 
the minimum contract price — even by a non-signer — 
are unfair competition, and the manufacturer or an- 
other distributor can bring a damage suit or injunc- 
tion proceeding. Horizontal price agreements among 
manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers are specifically 
prohibited. 

Close-out or damaged-goods sales at cut prices are 
permitted, but not "evasive" selling tactics, such as 
premiums and gifts. 

Kiiih state fair-trade law applied originally only 
to intrastate trade. The Miller-Tydings law, passed 
by Congress in 1937, broke through state lines. It said 
a state law also covered any items sold in that state 
even if the manufacturer was in another state. Anti- 
trust laws, it provided, would not apply to contracts 
to maintain prices on such interstate transactions. 

lair Trade k uttered a body blow in ]9">! when, in 
t be so-called Schwegrnarm Case, the Supreme Court 
i tiled in effect that the non-signer clause was valid 
only for intrastate transactions. Soon afterwards the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals held that retail** 
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Belling to consumers in other states were not bound 
by fair-trade prices. The MiJJer^Tydings. law thu.s 
was virtually nullified. 

Fair Trade backers rallied, however, and in 1952 
swept the McGuire Act through Congress by heavy 
margins. This declared that thn non-signer clause 
applied to a]] business in fair-trade states both 
interstate and intrastate. It al>m sought to cancel out 
the Circuit Court ruling by saying specifically that 
retail sales across state lines also should be subject 
to fair-trade prices. This law is now in effect. 

How big is fair Trade today? Depending on 
whose estimate you use, somewhere between four per 
cent and 20 per rent of all retail sales whirl] moans 
helweon <i7,rtf¥),f»XK0O0 and &T4,(HX).000,IX)0 a year- 
is sold at fair-trade prices. The best guess is around 
seven or eight per tent, which would lie some S12 - 
000,000,000 to SKfKKXOO^OOO annuaJJy. 

What products are most commonly fair- 
traded? Fair Trades greatest strength is in the 
drug and cosmetics field. Olher items widely fair- 
traded include small electrical appliances, silverware 
and jewelry, Iwioks. cameras, and other photographic 
goods, spurting goods, hardware, tiqut.tr, cigars and 
some other tobacco products, auto umworaw. . Jim. ks 
and watches, fountain pens, luggage, electronic prod- 
ucts and furniture. Fair Trade is. nor found to anv 
extent in staple commodities, un branded goods, or 
goods whose prices fluctuate rapidly. Its being used 
leas and less on large appliances, where trade-in al- 
lowances make ii difficult to control the selling price. 

How is Fair Trade doing in the market 
place? Fair Traders are suffering under the on- 
slaught of discount houses and other price-cutters 
who take advantage of the fact that Fair Trade is 
extremely difficult to enforce effectively. The dis- 
count houses, until recently concentrated in a few 
large cities and specializing in a few products, are 
mushrooming all over the country and selling in 
mure and more fields. It's now estimated there are 
at least 10,000 of (hem, with sales of $. r ,,000.000.000 
or more annually, 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association reports 
that "discount houses are going everywhere except in 
a few isolated localities," and that in some cities (Ju v 
account for 75 to 90 per cent of alt appliance sales. 

Some fair-trade stores arc trying to fight the dis- 
entail house by providing better credit terms, faster 
delivery and other improved services. Others are 
sterling to t ul prices themselves or to increase their 
use of private brands. Still other merchants arc dis- 
continuing brands with [Joorly enforced fair-trade 
prices. 

To meet lli is problem, many manufacturers are 
stopping up enforcement efforts and trying harder to 
cut off supplies from discount houses. They're bring- 
ing more suits to enjoin price violations and hiring 
shoppers to search for price-cutting. Sunbeam Corpo- 
ration is spending close to $1*000,000 a year on en- 
forcement. General Electric says it has brought more 
than 500 suits since the passage of the McGuire Act. 
Ekco Products Co. temporarily stopped shipments of 
its most heavily advertised lines into price tutting 
areas, and refranchised only those distributors willing 
to be bound by tight, new contracts. Many manufac- 
turers have been refusing to honor service guaranties 
on any product not bought from an authorized dealer. 

Mow's Fair Trade doing in the courts? The 

constitutionality of the McCuire Act has been chal- 



lenged several times, but appeals courts have unj. 
family upheld it and the Supreme Court has con- 
sistently refused to review the.se decisions. 

Two legal threats to Fair Trade remain, however. 
The courts are interpreting the McGuire Act as 
dearly making subject to Fair Trade any sales by a 
retailer in a fair- trade state to a customer in another 
fair-trade state. But there is a big question whether 
fair-trade prices can be enforced against a retailer in a 
non-fair- trade area shipping to a customer in a fair- 
trade area. Believing tiie answer to be "No/ 1 some big 
discount houses have set up subsidiaries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or other non-fair- trade areas to carry 
on mail order business into the fair-trade states ft 
will be many months before the courts decide the le- 
gality of this. Failure to outlaw such sales would be a 
setback for Fair Trade. 

The other legal threat stems from a series of cases 
in state courts challenging various aspects of the state 
fair-trade law,. |. n to ularly the constitutionality of 
the non-sjgner clause. Fair-trade backers are win- 
ning most of these cases, but in a few states the ver- 
dicts have been going against them. 

How are the sides lined up on Fair Trade? 

Its one of those issues which scramble the usual 
dividing lines. Party affiliations or "liberal" and 

conservative" labels mean nothing. 

Probably the most vocal and powerful group fight 
J "K Jf L™ Trade is the National Association of 
Retail Druggists. This group operates on its own and 
also— together with drug wholesalers and drug manu- 
facturers through the Bureau of Education on Fair 
Tpfcde. Owners of trade marks— that is, manufac- 
turer*— are organized for Fair Trade chiefly in the 
American Fair Trade Council. Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion, General Electric, Westinghouse and Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., are among the most active 
pro fair trade manufacturers. 

Other groups on Fair Trades side include the Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Association and the Retail To- 
bacco Dealers of America. The U, S. Department of 
Commerce endorsed Fair Trade under President Tru- 
man, and both House and Semite Small Business 
cornmittees have been active for Fair Trade in both 
Democratic and Republican Congresses. Lawmakers 
hottest for (he idea include Senators Humphrey of 
Minnesota and Cape hart of Indiana 

On the other hand, the Department of Justice has 
opposed Fair Trade under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations. Also fighting it are 
many large retailers like R H. Macv and Co Inc 
and Julius Culman & Co.. of Baltimore, along with 
such usually divergent, publications as the St l^uj^ 
Post Dispatch and the Wall Street Journal Organi- 
zations vocal in their opposition include the National 
grange, National Farmers Union and American Farm 
Bureau Federal ion. the American Federation of 
Uibor and tin- Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the Central Federation of Women's Clubs 
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1 ■ "Fair Trade protects the producer who spends 
millions promoting his product, mid making his trade 
mark or brand name an immensely valuable asset" 
Price cutters concentrate on nationally advertised 
lirvimls; their price redut lions ,aUr:i<i customers only 
if the regular price and quality are well known. But 
the price cuts cause people to lose confidence in the 
product, thinking it was overpriced to start with or 
that its quality has been lowered, and sales begin to 
drop. At the same time, some retailers who can't 
match the pr ire-cutter stop stocking the item or 
"bury' 1 it, and sales slide still further. Ultimately, 
sales become concentrated in a few outlets. 

Herman T, Van Mel I, general counsel for Sun- 
beam, told a Senate subrommittee that extensive 
price wars in the District of Columbia on Sunbeam 
products dropped Sunbeam's sales there 11 per cent 
in 19o3 at the same time that sales throughout the 
rest of the country were going up lo per cent. 

Twenty discount dealers account for 90 per cent of 
Sunbeam sales in the District, he said, and most of 
the 600 regular retail outlets have lost interest in 
stocking Sunbeam products. 

2 ■ "Fair Trade also protects the small independent 
merchants."' To survive, these merchants need the 
trade attracted by nationally advertised brands, and 
need that trade at fair- trade prices. Unlike the big 
retailer, the small merchant can't sell on his reputa- 
tion or use private brands; nor does he have the re- 
sources to fight a price war with the prico'cutter. The 
price-cutter puts him in a box. If the small retailer 
tries to maintain fair-trade prices, he loses his custo- 
mers to the price-cutter. And if he tries to meet the 
price-cutter's offer, he usually has to take a logs. 

Opponents are wrong in claiming Fair Trade pro- 
tects the inefficient merchant and boosts distribution 
costs. 

A study made by Eli Lilly and Co., a leading drug 
manufacturer, shows drug stores in fair-trade states 
averaging 26.17 per rent operating costs, compared 
with 27.57 per cent for stores in non-fair- trade areas. 
Fair Trade brings only uniform prices, not uniform 
profits. Any reduction in operating costs increases 
profit margins just as much under Fair Trade as 
without Fair Trade, so tile incentive to efficient retail- 
ing is as strong as ever. Inefficient retailers will go 
broke just .is fast under Fair Trade, but they'll go 
broke as a result of their own inefficiency and not 
unrestrained price cutting. 

3a "Fair Trade protects the consumer." The people 
who undercut fair-trade prices have two purposes; 
to run their competitors out of business and then 
boost prices, or to lure customers into the store with 
bargains on branded items and then peddle inferior 
products at high mark-ups. 

When these "price jugglers" advertise bargains on 
well known brands, the public thinks everything they 
sell is a similar bargain. But actually the price- jug- 



ulers are more than covering their losses on the "bait" 
hig-name brands by fat profits on the rest of their 
merchandise. 

Anyhow, fair-trade prices are not excessive. They 
tran't be r because fair-trade items must, by Jaw, be in 
constant competition with similar items. These in- 
clude not only other fair-traded items but also non- 
fair-traded items, among them the private brands of 
the big retailers like Maey'y, Rears and Montgomery 
Ward, Consumers can choose, for example, from 56 
competing brands of fact 1 powder ranging in price 
from nine cents an ounce to $1.20, from 21 electric 
toasters ranging from $1.98 to $24.50, from nine 
types of portable typewriters ranging from $77 to 
$120, and so on. 

A, C. Neilsen, an independent market research 
firm, surveyed drug store prices from March to 
August, 1951, and reported that consumers in fair- 
trade states paid 1-4 cents less per product on the 
average than consumers in non- fair- trade areas for 
the same 24 leading fair-trade brands of tooth- 
pastes, shaving creams, shampoos and other drug 
items. 

If an item is the target of too much price cutting, 
Ihe fonsumer loses because tin- itiin vanishes from 
the market — like the $1 watch. The right way to 
bring prices down is through mass production and 
mass distribution, and to get this you need the thou- 
•:.inds «f small stores that Fair Trade protects. 

Fair Trade heljis the consumer in other ways. When 
small stores go out of business, the public loses their 
special services neighborhood shopping, fast de- 
livery, flexible credit. Deep price-cutting discourages 
the introduction and perfection of new products, be- 
cause the average retailer will not promote a new 
item unless he can expect a profit. Consumers can 
buy fair trade items with confidence in their quality, 
because so long as the brand name is a valuable asset, 
the maker will protect it with a high-quality product 

4« "Fair Trade prevents monopolies." It prevents 
price-cutting that promotes monopoly by driving 
small firms out of business. Fair-trade laws not only 
specifically outlaw competition- killing agreements 
among retailers or among wholesalers or among 
manufacturers, but go beyond that to require full 
competition with other brands, 

Fair Trade is certainly no more monopolistic than 
many other forms of resale price maintenance which 
tvich year account for a far greater volume of retail 
sales — and without any public protest, Newspaper 
and magazine publishers maintain their prices through 
consignment selling. Automobile manufacturers and 
other firms set resale prices through franehised deal- 
ers. Some manufacturers control prices by having 
their own retail outlets or using door-to-door sales- 
men. All these other methods account for some $30,- 
000,000,000 or more in sales each year, far above the 
fair-trade total. Yet no one questions their legal 
basis or economic justice. 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST: 



la "Most important. Fair Trade deprives the con- 
sumer of his right to buy at the lawful fKawible price.'' 
If the idea behind Fair Trade were really to eliminate 
the loss-leader* as some supporters claim, then the 
way to do this would he through tougher taws aimed 
specifically a I I he loss leader. Kiii (haf's not the 
purpose of Fair Trade. Its real purpose is to boost 
retail profit margins so as to guarantee all retailers a 
mark-up of 50 per cent or more on every item, thus 
protecting the inefficient retailers. Fair Trade makes 
no distinction between predatory price- (rutting and 
old-fashioned free enterprise competition. It outlaws 
both. 

If a retailer is able to sell an item at a lower price 
whether Ik < :i use he is a better manager, is in a cheaper 
part of town, has cut down on services or is willing 
to trade a lower mark-up for quick turnover and large 
volume^ — why should the consumer not be able to buy 
at this lower price? 

The discount houses are not engaged in loss-leader 
selling or price-joggling. They're not interested in 
oJT-brand merchandise, since it doesn't- turn over 
quickly enough, They make a satisfactory profit on 
every item they sell, and do it by having low-rent 
quarters, refusing to deliver or install, denying credit, 
using a minimum of floor displays, bavins fewer sales 
men, holding down on advertising, and refusing to 
. make exchanges or give refunds. 

If the consumer is willing to put up with all this, 
he certainly is entitled to share in the savings. More- 
over, many large discount houses do extend credit, 
give exchanges and refunds, provide other ser vires 
and still manage to sell at big discounts, doing it 
almost entirely on fast turnover a rid large volume. 

Surveys prove that Fair Trade keeps pru-es high. 
The Department of Justice said it added up the coat 
of items advertised by District of Columbia drum 
stores between April and June 1954, and found a 
total cost of SI.WKJ.44 foi 7:MJ products 28 per cent 
below the .S2.241J0 they would have cost under Fair 
Trade. A similar survey of the appliance field showed 
that 24. r j items would have cost $4,442.69 in a District 
discount house, 27,7 per ecril below their Fair Trade 
price of Sb\l 42.33. 

2a "Fair Trade is essentially monopolistic." In ef- 
fect, it eliminates competition on a particular item at 
the retail level. Consumers are entitled not only to 
C 0IU ( p<4iti fllH between rival products but also to com 
petition between dealers handling the same product. 
"Under Fair Trade/' says the Justice Department, 
"private parlies enter into price fixing arrangements 
without public regulation or supervision. The public 
interest is not represented at any stage, " 

Fair Trade :lImi makes price- fixing agreements 
easier among manufacturers or among retailers. As 
Justice puts it Fair Trade "is susceptible of use as a 
cloak to hide general price fixing activities." Firms 
may not formally agree on their prices, but they can 
use follow- the- leader pricing far more easily when one 



leading manufacturer fixes a fair-trade price. The 
Federal Trade Commission, in opposing (he MeGuire 
Act in 1952. said that "any group trying to fix prices 
would be foolish to use anv other road than Fair 
Trade." 

3- "Fun- Trade also hurl-, rather than p+oleclti. the 
manufacturer." He gets the same return whether he 
sells an article through a discount house or through 
a fair-trade retailer. But the price-cutters bring him 
a new mass market that he can't reach at artificially 
high fair-trade prices. 

^ Musi manufacturers rare really luke warm to Fair 
Trade and use it only because of pressure from re- 
tailers who need its protection. Remove the coercive 
pressure of organized retailers and you'd be surprise I 
at how many manufacturer^ would stop fair trading 
their products. 

4b "But the real [mrado.x of Fair Trade is that it 
harms the retailers who an fakting hardest for it." 
The high, rigid prices of Fair Trade encourage big re 
tellers to put out private brands, which are taking 
over a bigger share of the market in certain fields, to 
the obvious disadvantage of the small merchant. 
Some manufacturers even make for big retailers "pri- 
vate brands" that are almost identical with items 
these manufacturers are fair-trading through other 
retailers. The publicity given this fact is another 
blow at the retailer trying to sell fair-traded products. 

Under Fair Trade, the small retailer finds himself 
in a price strait ja eke I of bis own making. He can't 
cut his price to meet discount house or other compe- 
tition on fair-traded items, even if he wants fo and 
can afford to. Even the high profit margin guaran- 
teed by Fair Trade is turned against the small re- 
tailer. The efficient merchant, the one who could sell 
Tor less if it weren't for Fair Trade, uses the high 
profit margin he makes on fair-trade items to fi 
nance bargains on non-fair-trade items or to pay for 
an elaborate advertising and promotion campaign. 

Finally, the small retailer suffers when high profits 
artificially maintained by Fair Trade attract more 
firms into a given field. For example, the high mar- 
gins on drugs and cosmetics under Fair Trade led the 
food supermarkets to slock these items; now they ac- 
count for a sizable percentage of all drug and cos- 
metic sales. 

The small retailer is usually the first casualty when 
a held becomes overcrowded. 

To sum up, the entire system of Fair Trade is 
contrary to the American tradition of the free- mar- 
ketplace. It attempts to set prices through inpune 
tions and other legal weapons Instead of permitting 
them to be set hy the natural forces of supply and 
demand and free coiri|»etition, 

Largely because of the fact that it is so contrary to 
American traditions, it has Iconic impossible to 
enforce, and no law that cannot be enforced should 
remain on the stainte books, rtin 
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HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
A CONVENTION „......«. 

Windy masters of ceremonies, underbudgeted programs 
and poorly selected entertainment can make your business 
show fall flat. Here are ten tips for committee chairmen 



IT HAPPENED in Chicago a 
couple of years ago. The X Asso- 
ciation was winding up its annual 
convention with a black tie banquet. 
The martinis had been dry. the 
■tefllu thick, the coffee hot. Mem 
hers sat back to wait for the "enter- 
tainment" that would come next. 

The toastmaster stood up and 
rapped his knife on a glass. The 
show would go on in just a moment, 
be promised. 

But first he felt he should men- 
tic m something that he know was 
in everyone*s heart. 

"This has been a sad year for our 
membership and many of t he j familiar 
faces are missing tonight," he said. 



(i I am going to ask that we all stand 
with bowed head while the secre- 
tary reads the roll of those who have 
passed on sin re la- f -v. met" 

It is not recorded that any of the 
members wept, Kut one man had to 
fight hard to keep back the tears. 
He was the comedian who, as 
soon as the last ohituary was read, 
was summoned to wring a few em- 
barrassed laughs out of the coldest 
;audiernv ever assembled south of 
the Klondike. 

Fortunately, shows at conventions 
are not often as grim as that But it 
is a rare businessman who cannot re- 
ca 1 1 evenings tha t were almost as bad . 
Probably you have your own grisly 



memories nf the entertainment eom- 
mitloe chairman with a passion for 
Sw iss bell ringers; or the our who 
thought Miss Pizza Pie of 1950 
must have a nice Voice because she 
had such an ample figure; or the 
gay blade who forgot, when he 
booked the strip-tease act, that the 
men were lirinfiing their wives. 

Occasionally, the atrocious talent 
foisted on convention audiences 
;-■>..!.■ i s the guests into open rebellion, 
as it did at Atlantic City several 
years ago, when a meeting of 
leading businessmen of Ann -rien 
pelted the performers with Parker 
House rolls. More often, the cap- 
tive audience suffers in silrnre 
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.iiul then goes lnuiic wondering why 
somebody loused up the whole con- 
vention with a badly planned and 
clumsily presented, inappropriate 
en t e rl.i i i n in i •]) ( pre m mm . 

One man who asked himself that 
question, and came up with a pro- 
fitable career, in Jack Morton of 
Washington. D C. Mr. Morton is a 
talL soft-spoken, 44-ye,'ii'-uld .south- 
erner who has t>een well known in 
the capital fur n eoiiple of rtWadeK 
as a booking agent and business 
manager for dance hands. Si nee a 
lot of hi.s jobs came from the hun- 
tings of conventions held in Wash- 
ington every year, he dealt often 
wirli businessmen who had been 
thrust into the thankless role of en- 
tv rj ti i n men t « ha i rma n. 

Watching these Well intentioned 
amateurs struggle wtlh the unmrnil 
iar task of hiring musicians and 
variety arts, Mr. Morton roriehided 
what businesfimen needed was the 
-.1:1 ii' - ; <u1 jm.ii ssional advice in 
the entertainment field that they 
were acustomwl jo getting in Jaw, 
advertising and public relations. 

This reasoning led Mr. Morton to 
set up shop in 1948 as ' 'Entertain- 
ment Counselor to Business," His 
firm, Jack Morton Productions, 
Inc., now has offices in New York 
and Washington, and is planning to 
oj)en other branches soon, probably 
in Chicago, Detroit and Dallas. His 
clients include (he Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, American Dental Associa- 
tion. American Retail Federation, 
International Business Machines, 
flcMulyear Tin- & Rubber Co., Arm- 
strong Cork Co., and many others. 

Mr. Morton is prepared to help 
them with any problem remotely con- 
nected with business entertainment, 
from decorating a hospitality room 
to hiring a Santa f laus for an office 
Christmas party. He also stages dra 
matic skits for sales meetings. But 
his principal service is to take over 
completely the planning and produc- 
ing of smooth, fast-paced convention 
shows that combine good talent with 
good tasto. Last year. Jack Morton 
Productions put on such shows at 
75 business meetings in 27 cities. 
This year, Mr. Morton expects to 
ha mile entertainment programs at 
more than |(K) conventions. 

The biggest problem Mr. Morton 
encounters in putting on a g«»d 
convention show is persuading the 
sponsor to provide an adequate 
budget 

Virtually every week be has a 
conversation with some prospective 
client that goes something tike this; 

Businessman : "Wo want to get 
{Continued on page 87} 





OVER-SEXY show 
often offends all 
the women present 
in a miaed audience 
end at (edit some 
of the men 




pretty singer is □ 

sure-fire crowd 
pleaser. Ann Crowley 
illustrates Ihe point. 
Best showj include 
linger, novelty act 



AVOID booking 
comics who like lo 
unload an convention 
audiences the off- 
color slories they can't 
fell elsewhere 



YOU generally get 
what you pciy for in 
entertainment. Top 
performer* like 
George Gobel are 
worlh what they 
charge 



WARN M.C. to keep 
his own material 
ihorl and not to plug 
sponsor's product — 
audience already 
knows who paid for 
the show 



FOR family groups, 
please kids with 
jugglers, magicians 
hike Harry flaker, 
left, and grown-ups 
win be happy 
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of $16,000,000,000 
widely varied indusl 
in oil ports of the nation, 
provide many materials 
used in national defense 



friends because, through them, 
other notions get dollars to buy U.S. 
goods; make foes because they force 
workers to compete with cheap labor 



YOUR STAKE IN 
THE TARIFF FIGHT 

Since colonial days imports have aroused angry debates but never h as foreign 
trade affected so many people so vitally as it does today By THIS coffin 



A DEBATE full of fury and statistic rages to its 
close in Congress. Of the arguments, President Eisen- 
hower said thoughtfully, "Our domestic- employment, 
our stands rd of living, our security and the solidarity 
of the free world all are involved," 

Those on Im >( h sides of the oratory and hack stage 
maneuvering agree the outcome will decisively affect 
Americ an business, world trade, the cold war, even 
politics in Parkershurg, W. Va., and the rolling tobac- 
co country of southern Maryland. 

The debate is over House Resolution 1, which 
would extend the President's power to cut tariffs 
without the specific approval of Congress in each case. 

Tariff has always U-en a fighting word on Capitol 
Hill. It was a live issue in the Revolution and in the 
Civil War ft aroused some of the angriest debates of 
lite Eighty fourth (on^n^. 

Hotted rluun. the argument is over how wide to 
open the door for American trade to spread through 



the world. The rub is that, for every ineh the door is 
operud, produce* from other lands enter the United 
States to compete with local factories. 

Never before in ail their bitter history have tariffs 
nudged so t lose to American shops, factories and 
farms. Twenty three billion dollars of American 
piiv.He capital is invested abroad. Our annual ex- 
ports of goods and services total almost $16,000,000,- 
000 and come from every corner of the United States. 
One twelfth of our farm lands produce for foreign 
markets. -John C. Ray, spokesman for the Detroit 
Board of Trade, told the House Waya and Means 
Committee that "one of every seven employed in 
manufacturing in Detroit owes his living to foreign 
trade in a substantial degree/' 

Some 160,000 employes in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, or more than 16 per cent, are dependent on 
our trade abroad. 

Other industries with a high percentage of their 
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labor producing for expert directly and indirectly in- 
clude: tobacco manufacturers, 12.1 per cent; textile 
miJJ products, 14.5; chemicals, 13.1; oil and coal 
products, 13.3; rubber products, 11.8; nonferrou_s 
metals, 13.9; agricultural, mining and construction 
machinery, 19.6; metal working machinery, 16.5; 
motors and generators, 16.4; professional and scientific 
equipment, 12. l r 

New opportunities for export trade come to Ameri- 
can business daily. The demand for American prod- 
ucts, in fact, is limited only by the ability to pay. 
This is why Sweden, for example, says, "If you want 
us to buy American machinery, which we prefer, you 
will have to let us sell our clothespins freely in the 
United States. Otherwise, we have no choice but to 
swap clothespins for machinery from Russia." 

Lined up :ig:iiri.Kt free trade mid low tariffs arc sonic 
30 domestic industries hit directly by imports These 
total close to $11,000,000,000 annually of which about 
£6,000,000,000 are non-competitive and enter dutv 
free. 

The coal industry, angered by the import of resid- 
ual oil from Venezuela, has worn a path to con- 
gressional and administration offices. So have the 
watch industry struck by Swiss imports, bicycle 
manufacturers who have lost a whopping share of the 
United Skit** market to foreign two-wheelers, dairy 
farmers protesting Danish cheeses, and clothespin 
makers. 

Added to this force are those irritated by tariff 
walls of our neighbors. This was illustrated hy a 
sharp exchange between Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Hep. John D. Dingell of Detroit, 
usually a backer of free iradc and Jew tariff 

At the crowded Ways and Means Committee hear 
ing, the congressman demanded, "What is the State 
Department doing to reduce Canadian tariffs against 
American Ix-er? It is so high thai our beer is almost 
prohibitive in Canada." 

The Secretary, plainly surprised, said he did not 
know. Well, would the State Dep;n tan nl nmve in to 
correct this? Mr. Dulles would not commit himself. 

The congressman with two large breweries in hi* 
home town snapped back. " VVr-IJ, ymi m.iy have lost 
a vote there!" 

When tariffs are raised to protect one home in 
d us try, the rebound often strikes another. After Swiss 
watch tariffs were raised ."Ht per cent to protwt the 
Massachusetts watch industry, Switzerland stopped 
buying our dried milk, and the future of its large 
purchases of Maryland tobacco is in doubt Danish 
buying of American coal hatted soon after nuolas 
were imposed on blue cheese from Denmark, as re- 
quested by the Wisconsin dairy industry. 

This arguing over tariffs is as old as mankind. As 
soon as caravans moved west with the riches of the 
Orient, cities, states and empires demands a tribute 
for entrance or safe passage. Athens charged a two 
t>er cent tariff or import duty. The Roman Empire 
collected a like fee. When the empire* of antiquity 
collapsed, feudal lords collected tariffs of whatever 
the traffic would Itetir. Private armies altached (hem 
selves, for a fee, to commercial travelers and dis- 
couraged this legal looting, 

The American colony was loaded with tariffs from 
its earliest days. Almost every uolonial assembly 
levied import duties to raise money. This was in addi- 
tion to heavy British tariffs on goods entering the 
colonics. Payment o|" British tariffs wa.s a rousing 
issue in colonial America nine years before the 
Declaration of Independence. It all started when 
Britain, in 1767. hung a tariff on such major imports 
as tea (six cents (Continued on page 74) 
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President Eisenhower's request for authority 
to cuf tariff rotes without specific approval of 
Congress reopened age-old argument on imports 



Rep. Don Reed, of New York, ranking Repub- 
lican or the Ways and Means Committee, is 
opposed to Presidents proposal for reductions 





Davtd J. McDonald, president, United Steel 
Workers of America, proposes rhot government 
help companies which are injured by imports 




Monroe J. Rath bone, president of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, insists, "Every U.S. dollar put 
into foreign trade eventually comes home again" 




Hep. Clement J. Z a brack i, D emocrcit, Wiscon- 
sin, sent questionnaires to 250 Milwaukee firms 
to learn how trade affected his constituents 



EX PORTS 

of $16,000,000,000 for 
widely varied industries 
in all parts of the nation, 
provide many materials 
used in national defense 



friends because, through them, 
other nations get dollars to buy U.S. 
goods; make foes because they force 
workers to compete with cheap labor 



YOUR STAKE IN 
THE TARIFF FIGHT 

Since colonial days imports have aroused angry debates but never has foreign 
trade affected so many people so vitally as it does today By TRIS COFFIN 



A DEBATE full of fury and statistics rages to its 
close in Congress. Of the arguments, President Eisen- 
hower said thoughtfully, "Our domestic employment, 
our standard of living, our security and the solidarity 
of the free world — all are involved," 

Those on both sides of the oratory and back stage 
maneuvering agree the outcome will decisively affect 
American business, world trade, the cold war, even 
politics in ParkErsburg. W. Va.. and the rolling tobac- 
co country of southern Maryland. 

The- debate is over House Resolution i t which 
would extend the President's power to cut tariffs 
without the specific approval of Congress in each ease- 
Tariff has always been a fighting word on Capitol 
Hill. It was a live issue in the Revolution and in the 
Civil War, It aroused some of the angriest debates of 
the Eighty- fourth Congress. 

Boiled down, the argument is over how wide to 
open the door for Ameriean tradf ( 0 spread through 



the world. The rub is that, for every inch the door is 
opened, products from other lands enter the United 
States to compete with local factories. 

Never before in all their bitter history have tariffs 
nudged so close to American shops, factories and 
farms. Twenty three billion dollars of American 
private capital is invested abroad. Our annual ex- 
ports of gocjds and .services lotal almost &l6 f O0O K 000,- 
000 and come from every corner of the United States. 
One twelfth of our farm lands proilm r f. -r f< •ivllmi 
markets. .John C. Ray. spokesman for the Detroit 
Board of Trade, told the Hous*- Ways and Means 
Committee that "one of every seven employed in 
manufacturing in Detroit owes his living to foreign 
trade in a substantial degree." 

Some 1G0,0(X> employes in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, or more than 16 per cent, are dependent on 
our trade abroad. 

Other industries with a high percentage of their 
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labor producing for export directly and indirectly in- 
clude: tobacco manufacturers, 12.1 per cent; textile 
mill products, 14.5; chemicals, 13.1; oil and coal 
products, 13.3; rubber products, 11,8; nonferrous 
metals, 13.9; agricultural, mining and construction 
machinery, 19,6; metal working machinery, 16.5; 
motors and generators, 16.4; professional and scientific 
equipment, 12.L 

New opportunities for export trade come to Amori 
can husirn-ss rf.iily. The demand for American prod- 
ucts, in fact, is limited only by the ability to pay. 
This is why Sweden, for example, anys, "If you want 
us to buy American machinery, which we prefer, you 
will have to l^t uh sell our clothespin* freely in the 
United States. Otherwise, we have no choice but to 
swap « lothespios machinery from Russia." 

Lined up against free trade and low tariffs are some 
30 ditrnesrir industries hit directly by imports. These 
total close to $11,000,000,000 annually of which about 
$6,000,000,000 are non-competitive and enter duty 
free. 

The coal industry, angered by the import of resid- 
ual oil from Venezuela, has worn a path to con- 
gressional and administration offices. So have (he 
walch industry struck liv Swiss imports, bicycle 
manufacturers who have lost a whopping share of the 
United States market to foreign two- wheelers, dairy 
farmers protesting Danish cheeses, and clothespin 
makers. 

Added to thi.s force are those irritated by tariff 
walls of our neighbors, This was illustrated hy a 
sharp exchange between K*i-rctary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Rep. John D Dtngell of Detroit, 
usually a backer of free trade and low tariff 

At the crowded Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ing, the congressman demanded, "What is the State 
Department doing to redu<e Canadirm griffs, against 
American beer? It is so high that our beer is almost 
prohibitive in Canada." 

The Secretary, plainly surprised, said he did not 
know. Well, would the State Department move in to 
correct this? Mr. Dulles would not commit himself. 

The congressman with two large breweries in his 
home town snapped back, "Well, you may have lost 
a vote there!" 

When (jjilT.s ;irc r,:iised to protect one home in- 
dustry, the rebound often strikes another. After Swiss 
watch tariffs were raised 50 per tent to protect the 
Massachusetts watch industry, Switzerland stopped 
buying our dried milk, and the future of its large 
purchases of Maryland tobacco is in doubt. Danish 
buying of American coal halted soon after quotas 
were imposed on blue eheesr from Denmark, as re- 
quested by the Wisconsin dairy industry. 

This arguing over tariffs is as old rh mankind. As 
soon as caravans mo% r ed west with the riches of the 
Orient, cities, states and empires demanded a tribute 
for entrance or safe passage. Athens charged a two 
per cent tariff or import duty. The Roman Empire 
collected a like fee. When the empires of antiquity 
collapsed, feudal lords collected tariffs of whatever 
the traffic would bear. Private armies attached them- 
selves, for a fee, to commercial travelers and dis- 
rou raged Ihis legal looting. 

The American colony was loaded with tariffs from 
its earliest days. Almost every oolonial assembly 
levied import duties to raise money. This was in addi- 
tion to heavy British tariffs on goods entering the 
colonies. Payment of British tariffs was a rousing 
issue in colonial America nine years before the 
Declaration of Independence. It all started when 
Britain, in 1767, hung a tariff on such major imports 
as tea (six cents f Continued on page 74) 
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President Eisenhower's request for authority 
to cut tcrriff rales without specific approval of 
Congress reopened age-old argument on imports 




Rep, Dan Read, of New York, forking Repub- 
lican on the Ways and Means Commfrlee, it 
opposed to President's proposal for reductions 




David J. McDonald, president, United Steel 
Workers of America, proposes thai government 
help companies which ore injured by imports 



f 



Monroe J, Rathbone, president of Standard 
Oil of Nevy Jersey, miisls, "Every U.S. dollar pui 
into foreign trade eventually comes home again" 




Rep. Clement J. Zablocki, Democrat, Wiscon- 
sin, sent questionnaires to 250 Milwaukee firms 
to leom how trade affecied his constituents 
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AGRICULTURE 



Farmers this year are ejfpei iet j to 
step up their use of commercial 
fertilizers over the 1954 level, 
whk-h was the highest on record. 
Supplies are cxpe< ted to be ade- 
quate to meet demand, and at prices 
generally unchanged horn last year. 

The program in which more than 
20.000,000 acres have been diverted 
from basic crop production for 1955, 
is expected to involve some in- 
creased tist' (if fertilizers as farm- 
ers try to step up yields. 

There 16 evidence, however, that 
farmers are also increasing the use 
of fertilizers on crops not involved 
in the control programs. This may 
be marked in 1955 in the areas that 
have suffered greatly from drought, 
where an increase in hay and pas- 
turns is much needed. Outside these 
areas, however, farmers are increas- 
ingly turning to fertilizer use on 
hay and pasture and feed crops 
grown in rotation to build up ferti] 
ity reserves and reduce production 
costs on succeeding crops. 

A Department of Agriculture 
study shows that full fertilization 
would more than double production 
of such crops as corn, wheat, rye. 
oats and cotton in many areas. 
This, of course, takes no account of 
profitability. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Regardless of action which Con- 



gress may take on proposals to 
spend additional billions on high- 
ways over a ten-year period, high- 
way construction will he sharply 
increased. The official estimate of 
94^,000,000 for new highway con- 
struction for 1955 is 18 per cent 
above 19M, 

Last year Congress authorized 
$300,000,00(1 additional federal aid 
to highways in each of the next two 
n- -il vi :u - beginning July I. As 
these increased authorizations take 
effort and the (oil -road boom con- 
tinues, actual expenditures may go 
considerably higher. 

With heightening public interest 
in highway needs, there may welt 
be ;in even greater increase in ]9~rf> t 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



State and local governments arc 
said to face a growing financial 
stringency which forces them to 
rely more and more heavily on the 
federal government for assistance 
in meeting (heir obligations Yet 
lrast year these units of government 
issued about $7,000,000,000 worth 
of securities with which to finance 
worthy projects voted into being 
by J heir citizens. 

At lust year's elections this prac- 
tice was continued. Hundreds of 
additional new projects were pro- 
posed and most, though not all, 
were approved — complete with 
authorizations for new bond issues. 

Since 1946 state and local gov- 



ernment debt has more than dou- 
bled, from $15,917,000,000 to $33,- 
560,000,000 at the end of 1953. It 
is quite safe to assume that the 
flood of new issues in the coming 
year, about equal to the $7,000,- 
000,000 of last year, will add ap- 
preciably holh to the height of the 
dchl :lm(| to the problem of sound 
governmental finance. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Retail sales continue to look 
strong after hanging up a record in 
December and starting I9f>fj at a 
brisk pace. Consumer spending 
continues high and personal income 
is rising, giving a foundation for 
continued good retail business dur 
ing the first two quarters. To get 
ready, many stores have been mov- 
ing to increase inventories. 

Expanding use of credit and 
further promotion of credit will con- 
tribute to maintaining and increas- 
ing the high level of sales. Increased 
competition and resulting lower 
prices will stimulate volume 

This is particularly true in the 
appliance lines where price compe- 
tition is sharp. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



A proposed United Nations draft 
agreement on the international con- 
trol of restrictive business practices 
will lie taken up at the forthcoming 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council. The draft agreement m 
theoretically designed to eliminate 
and reduce cartel or trustlike prac- 
tices which affect international trade 
and have harmful enWls on the ex- 
pansion oT production or trade. 

The United States. Chamber of 
Commerce is among lho.se opposing 
the agreement. 

While not disputing the desira- 
bility of eliminating such practices, 
the Chamber charges thai the draft 
agreement would not serve this 
purpose and would be discrimina- 
tory against countries believing in 
free enterprise. 

Specifically, the ( 'ha ruber charges 
that, under the draft agreement, the 
rules by which restrictive business 
practices rare to be condemned arc 
indefinite, there is no sufficient as- 
surance that the rules will be en- 
forced by disinterested and trained 
officials, or applied by an inde 
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pendent judicial body, there is not 
sufficient assurance that the rules 
will appJy with equal force to all 
members-, and no system, of inter- 
na tional control can, at this stage, 
provide the necessary guarantees of 
justice. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Whatever may happen to (he 
budget, total military spending for 
supplies and equipment is on the 
increase. For the past couple of 
years the Armed Services haw been 
using up excessive supply inven- 
tories and have cut down on their 
buying. 

This living off the shelf is about 
over. From here on expenditures 
for procurement may be expected to 
increase. This is particularly true 
of aircraft and related equipment. 
The proposed 1956 Air Forte ap 
propria tion for these items shows 
an increase of about S3,340,0O0 f O(X) 
over 1955, 

This upturn also gets an impetus 
from the critical situation in the 
Far East. 

On top of this is the military 
foreign aid program. With another 
$2,030,000,000 appropriation for 
this purpose proposed for 19f>6\ ex- 
penditure items in this category 
may be expected to continue at or 
above present rates, unless Con- 
gress does some drastic cutting. 



LABOR 



The Attorney General's special 
committee studying the antitrust 
laws will report this month. In 
eluded in its studies were monopo- 
listic and restrictive practices by 
unions, which, so long as they do 
not act in concert with employers, 
have been virtually free from prose- 
cution under the antitrust laws 
since 1941 , 

The committee is expected to rec- 
ommend legislation of some sort 
to cope with this type of union con- 
duct. 

The question is whether it should 
he done under the antitrust laws or 
under the Taft-Hartley Ad 

iiecommendaliuns for legislation 
reportedly will not affect labor 
organizations in actions aimed to- 
ward legitimate objectives but 
these legitimate objectives, it will 
be recommendifl, should not in 



elude, to mention some t exclusion 
of certain products and services 
from the market, the elimination of 
new processes and of technological 
improvements, price- fixing prac- 
tices, geographical restrictions on 
an employer's business operations. 
itr restrictions on production. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



An inventory of all the federal 
government's real property hold- 
ings will be released this month, 
The fir urate. Committee on Appro 
priations of the Eighty-third Con- 
gress requested the inventory, 
which, if kept current, will provide 
Congress, the executive agencies, 
state and local governments, trade 
associations and others with up-to- 
d:ile information on all federal real 
property holdings. Work was done 
by the Cencral Services Administra 
tion. 

The fiiimnui! -\ i. > •!( to ln> issued 
as a public document will include a 
series of tables, charts, and graphs, 
with a related narrative report. The 
data will cover all land, buildings, 
and other structures and facilities 
owned by the United States within 
our continental limits. It will in- 
clude the public domain, lands re- 
served for national parks and for- 
ests, and all federal buildings and 
structures on land not owned by 
the United States. It will also in- 
clude trust properties held by the 
federal government, the bulk of 
which are Indian trust lands. 

The data will be broken down 
into costs, predominant use, and 
the method by which the property 
was acquired. Although all the 
data will be available to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, the 
public report will be sufficiently de- 
tailed to provide a comprehensive 
inventory of federal real properties 
by states and agencies. 



TAXATION 



The Pn-sident's request for a one- 
year extension of the 52 per cent 
tax rate on corporate income and 
the rates on alcoholic beverages, 
eigarcts, gasoline, trucks, automo- 
bile* and their parts and accessories 
is causing much less disturbance 
(h;jn h;id been anticipate 

Congressional Dimmit Ices which 
will consider the request are serious- 



ly pressed for time l^ecause of the 
April 1 expiration date. As a re- 
sult they are holding closed sessions 
at which only representatives of the 
Treasury are to appear. Extension 
of the expiring rates seems assured. 

Meanwhile, with the 1956 elec- 
tion, in mind, both parties are 
searching for proposals that will 
give them rn.'jjor crcdij fi i r tax re- 
duction and have the least revenue 
impact upon the Treasury. Propos- 
als for fixed dollar amount tax 
credits or for splitting the lowest 
income bracket into several steps 
with commensurately reduced rates, 
are receiving sober consideration. 
But, even though such legislation 
may pass at this session, there is 
little possibility it will be made ef- 
fective hefi if January, 1956. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Rumblings of discontent over toll- 
road provisions of the President T s 
proposed ten-year highway program 
promise to provide fuel for hot de- 
bate in hearings before Congress, 
probably to begin this month. 

Highway user groups, while sup- 
porting the plan's broad provisions, 
are complaining about the toll-mad 
features. The National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators, the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., 
and the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation oppose the proposed reim- 
bursement to states for exiting and 
future tolj-road construction and 
permitted continuation of toll col- 
lodions on such facilities. Users 
object that this will spur further ex- 
pansion of toll roads. 

Without such provisions it is 
generally believed that inaugura- 
tion of the Administration's high- 
way program would mean an end 
to growth of the toll network, a 
most undesirable outcome from the 
viewpoint of states favoring toll 
financing. 

The plan's principal financing 
feature is sure to he debated, W 
This would provide a federal corpo- 
ration to issue long-term bonds to 
aid in financing a 525,000,000,000 
reconstruction program for the 40, ■ 
000 mile Interstate Highway 
System. 

Although the President s plan is 
receiving widespread support in its 
major objectives, it is by no means 
non-controversial. 
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Edward F. Phelps, Jr. y directs the wage-price preparation for ODM 



BUSINESS TO GUIDE 
CONTROLS PLANNING 

Office of Defense Mobilization will call on 
business to help plan sound wage and price 
controls to be ready if emergency comes 



BUSINESS is being asked to help 
the government plan now for price, 
wage and other economic controls 
which might be needed in any fu- 
ture emergency, The purpose is to 
avoid the kind of improvise] action 
that has occurred twice in a dozen 
years when control planning began 
only after an emergency had begun, 
Today's effort is a project of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
will continue whether or not Con- 
gress is asked to enact laws creating 
standby emergency wage-price leg- 
islation. President Eisenhower rc 
cently indicated that he will not 
ask for such stand-by authority be- 
cause he feels that Congress could 
pass any necessary legislation rap- 
idly enough, fiiven time for comple- 
tion, the ODM shidy will provide 
guides as to the form this legisla- 
tion could take. 

To direct this project, ODM 
Director Arthur S. Flemming has 
brought back to Washington a sta- 
bilization expert who was with the 
Office of Price Administration in 
World War II and was assistant 
director in charge of all price 
operations in the Office of Price 
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Stabilization during the period of 
the Korean war. 

He is Edward F. Phelps, Jr., a 
former food industry executive, of 
West Hartford, Conn. He brings to 
his assignment some definite ideas 
which he explained to Nation's 
Business in an cxrlusive interview. 

Why are you here at ODM. and why 
is this study going on now? 

Cm hem- liccause Mr. Hemming 
asked me to make available mv ex- 
perience in this unpleasant field — 
an area of governmental operations 
which any sensible person hopes 
will never again be needed. 

Nevertheless, during thi.s period 
of relative peace, it seem!, to make 
sen.se that we examine the policies, 
standards and techniques used in 
the two recent periods of stabiliza- 
tion and decide what if anything, 
should be kept and what should be 
abandoned or modified. In this 
way, we'll be attempting to profit 
by experience and, although we cer- 
tainly can't eliminate controversy 
in this field, we can try to minimize 
it. Ideally, we'll be trying to create 
more understand inn of the problem 



in time of peace, searching for fresh 
viewpoints and better methods on 
the assumption a responsible gov- 
ernment may have to use them, 
and seeking to avoid spur-of-the- 
moment, expedient .solutions in case 
an emergency arises. 

Even more basic, we have a 
chance to consider more clearly, 
and perhaps with somewhat less 
emotion, the extent to which in time 
of war the government should — or 
elTfc lively < .1 ri inteiTere with the 
normal workings of our kind of 
enterprise system and economy. 

Will this eliminate defects such as 
those which caused complaints 
about previous stabilization pro- 
grams? 

You couldn't possibly hope to 
eliminate all defects or complaints 
from even the most ideal emergency 
stabilization program. This coun- 
try's economy is so complex and in- 
volves so many interests that any 
set of ground rules or methods must 
represent some kind of compromise. 
On top of that, our form of govern- 
ment inherently .supports political 
activity in this area, mo that the 
standards and ground rules you 
start out with are often subject to 
political attention or adjustment as 
the emergency progresses. How- 
ever, recognizing that we live in the 
kind of world whit h could force 
emergency stabilization measures 
upon our government, it ought to he 
possible to reduce some of the 
defects and the complaints through 
thoughtful preparedness work. 

How is your planning here related 
to President Eisenhower's request 
for extension of the Defence Pro- 
duction Act and talk of authority 
for stand-by emergency controls? 

On behalf of the President, 
ODM 'a job is to make plans, or 
coordinate the planning of other 
agencies, in the whole mobilization 
preparedness field. Therefore, as 
plans are developed and approved 
by the President, they will presum- 
ably he advanced to the Congress 
in the form of proposed enabling 
legislation where it is needed -and 
the Defense Production Act is one 
part of (hat legislative background. 
However, talk of stand-by stabiliza- 
tion legislation ia wholly unrelated 
to the Formosa situation or to the 
long-term preparedness work which 
I believe must be carried on. In a 
recent press conference, the Presi- 
dent indicated he could live with 
such legislation if Congress passed 
it but that it would involve both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages- and 
he did not regard it as among the 
most important pieces of legialation. 
In any event, this wouldn't affect the 
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How of her firms ore improving 
business with picture* 




Lftvrjr 8ros. saved promotion dollar* 
With Kodasfide- Proj actors 

Previewing prg«n«lion display! wai twice a 
costly job oi Lever Brothers Company, 
ifoneh managers were colled to the home 
office for □ lowing of Hi* actual display 
pieces. 

Solution ineipeniJve color slides were 
mode o' rath piece and lent Oat in setf for 
Hi* managers ta preview on iCodailid* 
Mailer Model PrajEctari, Reiull — thcunondi 
of dollar* iflved in time and travel expense. 




Picture* tell 
batter Ikon i pm plat 

The Merrthame Studios, of Kgtonah, Maw 
York, deiign rcblr- Icunps for ■ acUijive dec- 
orator shops. "To avoid ihipping heavy, 
by.'lcy Icmpi op semiannual selling Irips," 
iay* rhis company, "we photograph Ihem 
on Kod a chrome Film •wtfti a Kodak Pony 
135 Camera. W* show the vlidat*. an a Ko- 
dgdide Table Viewer, 

"The lamps are photographed fully 
tight* d against f\nm background 1 !. Thli 
shgwi Ihem off ta hetter advantage Ihon 
wovld fa* possible with samplei. And buy- 
ers give Kodochram* slides fTHjch mote 
liudy rhar they efg gctiral sample*. Our 
Kodatlide Table Viewer Is a mast pefsua- 
*iv# Salesman'!' 1 





Slflfll company films opera- 
tions for training and 1 evaluation 

A leading i\f*\ company uiei tive 16mm. 
One-Kodak Special II Camera for making 
a Wide vgri*ty of training and methods' 
study movies: on operating methodi lo draw 
iQvingi to other districts, on me of safety 
equipment, on experimental use ol new 
equipmenl, on proper hog** keeping and 
molnlenanc* methods, on demOnitialiors of 
delaNed mgjmfoCJuring steps. 

Iven under Ihe enfremely adverse film- 
ing tandirtons In a ileal mill — interne heal, 
fr*eting cold, and flying dirt' — (he One- 
Kodak Special II doe? an exceNenl job. 

*W ran YOU uii pnotoerapny fa booif wrw, 
cut coin, or .morove erTrfj'teey? tW Kodak 
Audio-VituaS Deafer rem hefp ^ev OJWttrer the* 




Power tools for selling power tools 

Pageant Sound Projectors keep 4000 distributor j informed 
and excited about J 500 Thor Company products 



"Movies accomplish a major part of our 
sales-training job/' says John F. Corkery 
Of the Thor Power Tool Co,, Aurora, 1 1 IN 
nois. "And the\ do it better and Lit lower 
cost than any other way I know of, 

l "With our first 16mm, movie, TJte Inside 
Story of Tlvir Power Tm?h. wc have 'taken' 
more than 3000 distributor salesmen on a 
tour of our plant. And the enthusiasm the 
movie has created among these salesmen 
has paid off measurably in improved sales 
performance.*' 

■Power tool for tales hairing 

Thor uses 22 portable Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projectors lo show the movies at 
regional safes ■training meetings. They chose 
Pageants because they offer the most in pic- 
ture and sound qualil> and in reliability. 
"Especially helpful in assuring the clarity 



of our sales story." says M r. Corkcry t ' k is the 
si u;nd -foe using feature, And the Pageant's 
lifetime lubrication eliminates the worry of 
on-the-road projector breakdowns and the 
olhcr consequence* of improper oiling."" 

Ask for demon si rat ion 

Many progressive companies like Thor arc 
increasing I heir selling efficiency with movies 
shown by Pageani Projectors. Chances are 
movies can bring added sales power at 
lower cost to your business, too. 

To meet your most exacting requi re- 
men is, there are six Kodascope Pageant 
16mm. Sound Projector models. Ask your 
Kodak Audio- Visual Dealer lo demonstrate 
them for you. Or jus! mail the 
coupon below for a new free 
color catalog of all Pageant 
Projector models. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, R y. 

PJeare s*nd me I A* name of nearest Kodot Audio Vhutr) DeoJer and tompJer* ^mipt.o, on 
•quIpmvM e ImAmI □ fodeuope *ogeai* iomrr.. Sawed Project Q Gnw-Xottak ipec-of U 
Camera □ Kodmlid* rrajmcfan and ToWe Vlmnn □ nTodab MinMfure Comtrm 
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long-range study of the nature of 
controls and of legislation in case of 
atomic attack or in a more orthodox 
mobilization period; or of the basic 
concepts and objectives of an eco- 
nomic stabilization prog rum in 
varying mobilization situations. 

How do these prfi paratia differ? 

The major question, in case of 
atomic attack, is whether and to 
what extent economic stabilization 
operations, make any sense at all. 
It's obvious that survival measures 
would have to take priority, prob- 
ably initiated by local civil and 
military pwple However, after the 
initial shock and first survival steps T 
these individuals might conceivably 
need suggestions for a few simple 
and basic rules of economic be- 
havior in a disaster .situation re- 
quiring the gradual restoration of 
c ommunity life and order. The fed- 
eral government's role might he 
to have available in advance a pack- 
age of such simple rules and sug- 
gestions, I've recommended that 
ODM and other government agen- 
cies explore the possi hi litis* of de- 
veloping such a kit, recognizing that 
the possibilities of attack on this 
country pose entirely new economic 
problems, I would hope the know- 
how and facilities of agencies like 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve and 
Civil Defense could be enlists 
and I know some effective work has 
been done on part of this problem. 

What about stabilization in a more 
orthodox emergency mobilization 
period? 

Planning for such a period neces- 
sarily involves a whole structure of 
controls, \miU direct and indirect. 
These should supplement earh other 
in any all-out mobilization situa- 
tion. Also, they are varied accord- 
ing to the kind of silu.ilinn 1h.il 
exists or threatens. They include 
the government's tax and monetary 
policies; credit, price, wage and rent 
stabilization — and rationing. 

Art both direct and in di reef con- 
trols necessary? 

Many people feel that taxes, 
credit control, monetary policy - 
the so-called 4 'indirect" controls — 
should lie relied on entirely or more 
heavily than in the past. Others 
argue it is just as well that these Ih- 
supplemented or supported by "di- 
rect" controls on prices, wages, and 
rent, as well as by rationing. In an 
all nut mobilization lasting for any 
ermsiderable time, there is little 
doubt that all these methods would 
have to be used. The advantage of 
planning now, in peace, is that we 
may have time to achieve more un- 
derstand big of I he limitations, ad- 



vantages and inicrdependence of 
these measures, and to work out the 
most effective means of using them 
if they must be used. 

What about selective control*? 

In my opinion, selective controls 
— those that deal with particular 
commodities, industries or parts of 
the economy cannot be applied in 
this country for any long period, 
particularly when our economy is 
operating at such high levels and 
when you recall how its parts arc 
related. The use of one form of 
control or of limited control may 
cause distortion and generally 
breeds the use oF other controls— 
an argument critics use against any 
form of eonlrol — and selective con- 
trols can also be attacked as dis- 
criminatory. Like so many other 
discussions, however, this one sup- 
ports varying views. 

How about a blanket wage ortd 
price freeze and then a gradual 
thawing out, as happened before? 

If the emergency situation would 
obviously disrupt the economy on a 
wide scale, or impede a large-scale 
rnohili/^tion effort, then about the 
only way to get started is to impose 
a general freeze. Thereafter, it's the 
ground rules followed in administer 
ing the necessary "thawing out'' 
that cause most of the controversy- 
Would wage and price controls, be 
tied together? 

Even though prices and wages are 
so closely related, price and wage 
control actions should be kept sepa- 
rate. Ideally, prices should be stabil- 
ized or adjusted according to the 
government's announced price 
policy — without reference to the 
impact on wage stabilization. In 
turn wage rates should be stabilized 
or adjusted according to stated wage 
policies without regard to the im- 
pact on prices or price stabilization. 
In this way you would seek to 
avoid, so far as possible, any bar- 
gaining over, or balancing of price 
and wage stabilization actions on a 
horse-trading basis. However, any 
veteran in this field will recognize 
that this would indeed be ideal. 
Incidentally, it is the possible de- 
velopment of these basic policies, 
or rules of relative equity for vari- 
ous segments of our economy, which 
seem to me among the most im- 
portant aspects of possible pre- 
paredness work. 

Would profits be controlled? 

Only to the extent Congress and 
the executive branch decided that 
such kinds of profit control as spe- 
cial taxes, renegotiation and simi- 
lar measures are relevant and proper 



during war or mobilization. Price 
control standards should not have, 
as one of their basic purposes, the 
specific control of profits, although 
there is no avoiding the fact that 
an effective price stabilization pro- 
gram over an extended period 
might inherently limit profits in 
varying degrees and in varying in 
dustries as well. Any control pe- 
riod, brought into being by a na- 
tional emergency, could not avoid 
setting up some conflicts with the 
need and desire of our kind of 
enterprise system to earn acceptable 
profits. A major preparedness prob- 
lem on the price side is to minimize 
those conflicts and avoid extremes 
— that is, to undertake necessary 
price stabilization in time of war 
but not through the use of pricing 
standards which would prevent 
reasonable or necessary earnings. 

Would any legislation be needed 
to carry out recommendations that 
might result from the stabilization 
preparedness work? 

Many aspects of economic stabil- 
ization would require legislative 
authority. I think it would be six 
months or a year before any com- 
prehensive legislation could result, 
assuming the necessary competence 
can be brought to bear on the job 

At what point will Industry, busi- 
ness.,, agriculture and lobar have o 
chance to evaluate your recom- 
mendations? 

From the beginning. We hope to 
employ as consultants two or three 
qualified people in each of the 
broad areas of policy and contro- 
versy. They would then bring to- 
gether working groups from other 
government agencies, from business, 
labor, agriculture and the profes- 
sions. These groups would examine, 
investigate, and discuss these ques- 
tions of basic stabilization policy in 
varying mobilization situations. 

We hope also to have a sort of 
board of directors composed of a 
limited number of highly compe- 
tent and well known people nol 
more than eight or nine. This group 
would advise with respect to the 
continuing stabilization planning 
ami coordinating work ODM must 
do and would generally oversee and 
help plan the continuing attack on 
the problem. 

If accepted, any recommenda 
tions and conclusions reached might 
then become the hasis for future 
legislative proposals. In turn, they 
would also provide the basis for 
business, labor and other experts to 
serve on advisory groups to help 
build the stand-by regulatory struc- 
ture which would be needed to 
( Continued on page 53/ 
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rom automobiles to JasAions. . . 
from oranges to shoes . . . 



SO OF THE LEADING 
ORGANIZATIONS. THAT HAVE 
CHOSEN BLUE CROSS 

AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS COOP. 
•ENDI1 AVIATION CO HP. 
IIIXtDN, INC. 
CHRYJLEfl CORP. 
C3 LlTMBl A BflOADCAiTING SYSTEM, INC. 
CRUCIBLf Rlgt CO. OF AMERICA 
DALLAS MOflNlHG HEWS 
DEEP RDCK Oil CORP. 
MINI STEEL C(IRP. 
FID R IDA CtTIIBS CANNERS CQ4KIMTFVE 
FLORIDA FASHIONS, INC- 

FORD MOTOR CO. 
C A KElLY PIDW CD, 
GENERAL MCTORS CORP. 
HANCOCK DIL CO. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 
JOYCE, INC 
J, STEVENS ARMS CO. 
KIKIi EDWARD CIGARS 
HINGAK. INC, 
LIEGfTF A MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
M^GAAW HILL PUBLISHING CD. 
METALS t CONTROLS CORP 
MIQ CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORP. 
MILES LABORATORIES. INC. 
MDNSINCWEAR, INC. 
NATIONAL TANK CO. 
NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY. (NC. 
NORTHERN OHONANCE INC. 
NORTHRUP. KING A CD. 
ORIGINAL UTAH WDOLIN MILLS 
OTIS ELEVATOR CO. 
PIA5ECNI HELICOPTER CDRP. 
RAYTHEON WFD. CO. 
S O. LE TOURHEAlf INC. 

ROHM 1HASS CO. 
SCHftlTfER CUMMINS CO 
SCOTT AT WATER MFC CC 
Jl*»ONDS SAW t STEEL CD. 
SPEMT BYROiCOPE CO. 

sunbist growers. inc. 
the american sugar refining cd. 

the chapman vhye mfs, co. 
the Chase national mhk of the 

CITY Of NEW TDRK 
THE NATIONAL RAOIlTOH CO. 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO. 

UNITED NATIONS 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 

VICK. CHEMICAL CO. 
WESTERN LAUNORT PREii CO. 



34^000 American companies protect 
their employees with 
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Of fers complete flex i hi I j i v. 
Blue Oo» u readily adapt a Me to all 
welfare programs. It can a |„o fo. a 
tiremrnt hi-nrfil. W empluvfr* r 4IP i 
ki'cp Blue I (-H»^i pn^r lion when thry 
Icav i- | lir com pun v. 

Rlue Omit is nonprofit— 
one of many reason* it eoiitd pay for 
- ' ■ . . IH>0.IHHI mi ]|,i-|Ht.d ^rn<r. | j^i 
year. Every rent, t-teept for *rna|| ta> 
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« i'-i> aiiti UrTudji^, ijilju-[*-il I.K-idJ^ . in 
the Hpt-eifie needit. in eaeh area. 

For far t s-a nil ~fi surest in- 
formation on how Blue C™* ran 
nerve your e<nnpany, eonl;n t (Fie loeal 
Blue Oom Tldii. th wrile Itlur I 
Comitii^ioii, llrpt. \lt-:i. \ (ir iFi 
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What Russia Will Do Next 



(Continued from page 29) 
or in Sibtr ia, the poople have be- 
come sensitive observers and ^valu- 
ators of other persons. Friends, 
associates, colleagues all are given 
a careful appraisal and size-up in 
order to. aAS^-Ss the risk in ftiich 
contacts and associations. The net- 
work of regime informers is report- 
edly large, and interestingly re- 
plenished by petty thieves, prosti- 
tutes and criminals who, in ex- 
change for their freedom from jail 
sentences, must become "neighbor- 
hood spies" for the regime. 

Additionally, the "block system," 
which holds each member of a group 
responsible for the actions of all the 
njher members of his group, helps to 
keep the average citizen extremely 
chary of close contacts with others. 

What are the main social and 
psychological weaknesses of the 
Soviet system? 

The system is vulnerable; 

To an increase in the people's 
vuiriit knowledge of the outside 
world. 

To situations where the reachable 
elite, especially the military elite, 
feel a conflict between patriotism 
and their loyalty to the regime in 
power. 

To actions by the United States, 
whether of an economic, military or 
psychological warfare nature, which 
are unexpected by the Soviet lead 
ership, and hence disturbing to 
their confidence that their calcula- 
tions about us are sound, 

To clogging of the decision -mak- 
ing process at higher lev i Is. 

To the risk that a purge campaign 
initiated at the top may become a 
run-away affair like that of the 
mid 1330 s. 

To exposure of weak links or in- 
consistencies in its ideological ar- 
mor. 

To substantial increases in the 
discontent in the Soviet population, 
and perhaps even more to abrupt 
alterations in the tightening and 
relaxing of pressures upon the 
people. 

How does the regime ma into in 
stability? 

The stability depends upon ela- 
borate machinery for reporting and 
suppressing deviant behavior. This 
machinery includes the secret pol- 
ice, informer networks. Communist 
Party snoopers, government inspec- 
tors, and the like. 



Do the people get away with 
anything in the Soviet system? 

Yes — to the extent that the re- 
gime feels that such actions con- 
tribute to the success of programs \ 
Since much of the citizen's extra- 
legal activity is actually necessary 
to the functioning of the system, no 
institutions are run completely ac- 
cording to the book, and an un- 
stable balance is worked out be- 
tween the application and evasion 
of the means of control. 

How does the overage citizen 
get along In the Soviet system? 

The rank-and-file citizen learns 
to apply complicated techniques of 
accommodation and evasion to car- 
ry on his daily affairs and to main- 
tain himself in reasonably success- 
ful or at least untroubled adapta- 
tion to the regime. 

Do the people resent the Soviet 
leaders or the Soviet system? 

Their hostility is toward the re- 

gime — the actual people in power 

rather than toward the system, 
Even those who are violently anti- 
Soviet favor state ownership of 
means of production, and other in- 
stitutional feature* which ar< ,s 
soda ted with socialism. 

What general features of So- 
viet life are most intensely 
resented by the people? 

The low standard of living, the 
excessive pace of everyday life and 
the threat of arbitrary political re- 
pression. 



What organizational feature of 
the Soviet system is most hated? 

The collective farm system. The 
Project interviews contained strik- 
ingly little complaint about the fac- 
tory system other than dislike of 
harsh labor discipline laws. For 
example, repeated tardiness means 
a prison sentence. 

Mr) I ion s of people hove been 
arrested by the secret police at 
one time or another. How has 
this, affected their attitudes? 

Hein^ arrested has little effect on 
a person's general social and politi- 
cal attitudes and values. The indi- 
vidual does not generalize his ex- 
perience to the point of revising his 
judgment concerning the kind of 
society in which he lives. Arrest, 
however, dm-s increase his hostility 
to the regime. 

Furthermore, arrest whether his 
own or that of a family member — 
makes hirn anxious about his own 
future, and thereby increases the 
probability of his leaving the Soviet 
Union voluntarily if the opportun- 
ity arises. 

Does discontentment cause the 
Individual to put less effort Into 
his job? 

The degree of dissatisfaction with, 
or even disaffection from, the system 
does not necessarily detract from 
the energy with which a person 
does the job assigned to him. The 
disaffected person often does his job 
well, and in fact may work with a 
little extra energy, either because he 
feels he lias <o prove himself or t>e- 
cause he finds comfort in his work. 
The fact that the Soviet system 
tends to produce dissatisfaction in 
its citizens does not in itself mean 
that it tfr-t.s less effective work from 
them. 



THE PEOPLE SPEAK 

Types of criticism permitted in the Soviet press (mo inly in 
the form of fetters lo the editor): 

The Palace of Culture of the Novo-Tagi! Metallurgical Plant has 
"dressing rooms so small that ir h impossible for an actor to put 
on his ma ke-up." 

The Teacher's Gazette, the official iournal of Soviet teaching, 
published this erilieism of Comrade Komarova, a geography teach- 
er in Phe 264th school ir Moscow: "In discussing Rome, the capital 
of Jtalv, h e ne^ef mentioned □ word ahout the reactionary role 
of ihe Vatican!" 

The Turkmen Iskra of August 20, 1954, published this criticism 
fn its letters ro Ihe editor column; "At the Voravsky rest home |a 
health-vacation resort for workers), it was announced lhat the hat 
showerboth was working. This was a great event for Ihe guests. 
However,, it wai Impossible lo take a bath since the waler came 
up fo one's knees in the shower-room/' 
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On what does the stability of the 
Soviet system rest? 

Tho stability of (ho Soviet sys- 
tem involves a. nice hnhmce iHwc-en 
the. regime's powers of coercion and 
the adjustivo habits of the Soviet 
citizenry. The stability of the sys- 
lem und of the people's loyalty rlr- 
pends to a high degree on the citi- 
zen's own belief In the stability of 




that system and on his having no 
alternative but to adjust. 

Are the non-Russian nationalities 
in the USSR the most dissatisfied? 

Not at all. People in the same 
social group, peasants, workers, em- 
ployes, intelligentsia, hold essential- 
ly the same attitudes and values 
regardless of nationality. The na- 
tionality element is sometimes 
strong, but more often it is latent 
and seems to be only a secondary 
contributing cause to disaffection. 

What did the Project find out 
about the peasantry which con- 
stitutes about 55 per cent of the 
Soviet labor forte? 

The peasantry is the outstanding- 
ly disaffoeted group in the popula- 
tion. Further, the peasants' hatred 
of the institutional form of the col- 
lective farm is generally shared by 
ail ax ial groups. The collective farm 
is revealed as the most whole- 
heaHedly oppcued of all Soviet eco- 
nomic and social institutions. 

How does the regime indoor), 
nate Soviet youth to be good 
communists? 

Mainly through state- con trolled 
education and also through the 
Ubiquitous communist organizations 
for youth: the Octobrists for ages 
8-11. the Pioneers for ages 10-15, 
and the Komsomol Communis! 
Youth League— for ages 15-23. 

Are Soviet young people likely 
to become disaffected as they 
mature? 
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No. Although there is n period of 
crisis, when the individual reaches 
maturity, in the relationship of 
youth to the regime, only a small 
minority actually turn against the 
system because of disillusionment. 
In most instances, they are able to 
reconcile the conflict in their feel- 
ings toward the regime. The young- 
er generation is coming to accept as 
natural many aspects of Soviet life 
and the Soviet system that the older 
generation rebelled against, 

How aware of the outside world 
tire the Soviet people? 

Ignorance unci distortrd view* oT 
the outside world are deeper and 
more widespread— even among the 
intelligentsia than heretofore had 
been realized. 

How does the regime control the 
radio programs heard by the 
Soviet people? 

In several ways. Some foreign 
programs are jammed to prevent 
their being heard. In addition the 
radio system is almost completely 
(.80 per cent j based on wired speak- 
ers. These are speakers wired to a 
central control station in the city 
instead of individual tube or aerial 
,-.i4.-.. The regime Uiih been largely 
successful in keeping foreign broad- 
casts from reaching the population 
and in putting into the communica- 
tions network its own propaganda. 

How classless h Russia's class- 
less society 7 

Anything butf Soviet society is 
highly stratified into classes some- 
what similar to those in western in- 
dustrial society. In theory > the class 
system is open — a person can rise 
from one class to a higher— and 
such movement has actually been 
extensive. However, certain ave- 
nues are blocked for those of bour- 
geois family liMeku round and for 
many others whusc clct.se relatives 
have been proscribed as enemies of 
the state. 

How have the Soviet people 
fared at the hands of their 
rulers? 

Supported by their belief or 
claim that they are executing the 
will of history, the regime has been 
ruthless in handling people. Little 
is thoughl of enormous physical 
suffering, and even loss of life if, by 
these means, appropriate goals are 
felt to be advanced. Only when bad 
morale is believed to affect produc- 
lion or even (o rrii.se the threat of 
disorders does the regime relax the 
pressures. This indifference adds to 
the flexibility of the regime's pur- 
suit of short-term goals. 



By every standard 




PHOTOSTAT 



Tha ftnttt of «quipFTian| 
-for c spying and 
prtiHFvitig riiordt 
OR troth fKiprr 
Ofid film. 

Business industry and government alike 
arc finding an increasing need for quicJi, 
accurate and inexpensive copies of records 
on paper , , . and arc becoming equally 
aware of the spate saving and security 
advantages of copying and preserving their 
record* on film. 

Here is the answer that will best satisfy 
both needs. 

Photostat Corporation new (jffers the 
widest riinKf of line equipment available 
. . - PHOTOSTAT iMe.rtograpliic Copying 
BprJppMot and MICJtOTROMCS Micro- 
film Cameras, Enlarges and Film Proc- 
essors ... for small, moderate- si zed and 
I he largest requirements alike. It is splen- 
did equipment . , proper! v sold r . . faith- 
fully serviced- You should get all the facts 
before you purchase any photocopying 
or microfilming equipment. 

Let us help with your copying problems 
. ► . no obligation. One nf our trained infes- 
servicc representatives will gladly make 
specific recommendations as to the best 
solution . , . with worthwhile savings in 
time and money. 

Write us . . . your inquiry will receive 
our prompt and interested attention, 



PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 

«' "*TI STIIFT, BOCHtiTi.fr U, HEW VOtK 

oid in Te*«nto, Canada 
■HOFOSfAF ii th* Wa-^rk 
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What features of Soviet lead- 
ership receive widespread Op* 
provot? 

The people like the purpose Ful- 
ness, the activism, and the steady 
looking to the future. 

Have th# Soviet leader* de- 
veloped among the elite a con- 
siderable proportion of people 
of an external)/ disciplined and 
driving character? 

To a certain degree, this has been 
done. However, even in this group 
the underlying personality of these 
peonle often seems to continue to 
conform to the traditional Russian 
characteristics familiar in literary 
and historical sources: 

Violent psychological ups and 
downs. 



Need for warm personal relations 
and for a firm place in the group. 

Unwillingness to compromise. 

Passive resistance, only occasion- 
ally marked by violent outbursts, to 
strong and arbitrary authority. 

Vitality and spontaneity alternat- 
ing with melancholy and apathy, 

Mixed attitudes toward foreigners. 

These are traits which continue 
to characterize the personality of 
the rank-and-file Kussian. 

How do informal odjustlve mech- 
anisms contribute to the opera- 
tion of the Soviet system? 

These are the many evasive,, 
quasi-legal or illegal actions of 
Soviet citizens which are most criti- 
cized in the official press and 
generally regarded by western ob- 
servers as signs of weakness. They 
include: "scroungers"; "five per- 
centers"; "the Tolkavh" (a supply 
exped i ter ) ; btut •: the roc i pnoea t. i on 
of favors and the use of personal 
influence to obtain illegal advan- 
tages J ; the "web of mutual sup- 
port" (collusion between manufac- 
turers and government inspectors i : 
simulation of required output; 



hoarding supplies; padding esti- 
mates; concealing reserves; under- 
reporting output. 

These activities are actually ad- 
% r antageous for the system, helping 
to keep it from bogging down in its 
own red tape. The research has 
provided a strong realization of the 
importance of informal mechanisms 
in the operation of a society that on 
the surface appears and pretends to 
be highly centralized, controlled, 
and rationalized. 

Does the regime tolerate inde- 
pendent dubs, labor unions, fra- 
ternal organizations? 

No. However, "localism" — which 
is the tendency for local loyalties 
to develop and for local interests to 
be advanced over those of the re- 
gime — has a more important status 



in the Soviet scene than it had 
been accorded heretofore 

Haw do the people feel toward 
their native land? 

The depth of their loyalty to the 
Motherland is an outstanding senti- 
ment in all classes irrespective of 
religion, political attitudes, and of 
personality structure. This is cou- 
pled with a genuine fear of foreign 
aggression. These sentiments are 
strongest in the heartland, but pre- 
vail pretty generally. 

Does Soviet propaganda de- 
mand mare than conformity 
from the people? 

Yes. The Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine does not limit itself, as mcust 
other systems of political propa- 
ganda have done, to the technique 
of reiteration, hammering in, and 
to the suppression of complaints 
and disturbing information. It in- 
sists upon positive action from the 
people. It is true that incessant 
profession of faith is the prerequi- 
site not only of personal security 
but also of advancement at school, 
in work, and in every sphere of life. 



To conform, at Jeast outwardly, is 
necessary for survival. 

But the regime wants more than 
conformity; it wants not so much 
belief, in the sense in which Chris- 
tians would use that term, as active 
support of the Party as the trust- 
worthy custodian of all the funda- 
mental doctrinal questions. The 
individual can so comply by active- 
ly propagating and carrying out the 
Party program and its concrete 
demands. 

What is the significance of ide- 
ology in the Soviet regime? 

Enormous stress is put on ide- 
ology both as a doctrine and as a 
practical instrument. The operat- 
ing ideology of the leadership at 
any given point in time is kept re- 
markably consistent The more 
formal total theoretical system has. 
in fact, undergone change through 
time, but much effort is expended 
to rationalize these changes and 
preserve the appearance of con- 
tinuity and consistency. There is 
good evidence that communist ide- 
ology affects the thinking and the 
acts of leaders and of other intelli- 
gentsia who grew up under the 
Bolshevik regime. 

Do the Soviet leaders carry on a 
constant battle against oppo- 
sition elements? 

Yea. Both because of their ad- 
diction to rational planning and be- 
cause of their conviction that 
' everyone who is not completely 
for us is against us," the ruling elite 
have made great efforts to stamp 
out growing centers of independent 
power and communication in the 
Soviet system. Their success, how- 
ever, is incomplete. 

Is the Soviet terrorixation of the 
people an integral part of the 
system? 

Yi-; Terror and forced labor are 
welt known communist instruments 
of power. They are primarily goal- 
achteving tools, rather than sadistic 
methods, as in the Nazi case. The 
motivation behind their use is 
dominantly political that is, elimi- 
nating opposition to tile regime, 
through economic utility, as send- 
ing prisoners to work the uranium 
mines- is exploited. 

What is the regime's attitude 
toward the little piece of private 
land allowed the peasant? 

As ;i son 1 < j the seriuUS resistance 
to forced collectivization, the Col- 
lective Farm Statutes of I9JJ) al- 
lowed eaeh farm household a pri- 
vate plot varying in size from two 
thirds to erne and one fifth acres. 
The regime has tried to whittle 




so 
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down these private- holdings, partly 
to free more labor for communal 
work, partly to increase the peas- 
ant's dependent e upon the proceeda 
from the collective farm to which he 
belong. The leaders have a still 
more fundamental distrust of pri- 
vate agriculture because, in Lenin's 
words: 

"Pea-sant * ma ff -scale production 
breeds capitalism and a bourgeoisie 
— every day, every hour— by a 
natural process and on a mas* 
scale." 

Collective fnrnw Uikv tip sr. (Jf . r 
cent of all agricultural land in the 
USSR, and another nine per cent 
is organized into state farms. 

Is the agricultural system cur- 
rently In eriiis? 

Yes. According to the Russian 
leaders themselves, during the 
period 1 £240- 1953 when the popular 
tion of the USSR increased bv 15,- 
000,000, there was a total decline in 
grain acreage of ;j.5 per cent of the 
prewar average. 

Food production is the lowest 
and the average Soviet diet the 
smallest and poorest since the First 
Five- Year Plan tame j nto f orce j n 

The numbers of heef and dairy 
cattle in were less than the 

total in 1916. 

What ore jama of the central 
and repetitive patterns of he- 
hcfvlor af the Soviet regime? 

Overcontrol, overt oncentr n tion 
and oven om mi tin en t. As to over- 
commitment of resources, the lead- 
ers tend to undertake a massive 





program in such a way that every 
eonoeivable resource, including 
critical reserves, must be totally in- 
volved. Alternative policies, how- 
ever, are more nearly ready for im- 
plementation than would appear on 
the surface. 

Can the Soviet regime complete- 
ly disregard the wishes and 
welfare of the people? 
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TOMORROWS ROADS 

• •♦what will they be like? 

K'-iid IrtiiWinp awl maml^m,,, nearly slopped \n depn-ssioii and war 
years, but the search for safer, more durable and economical parem.nt 
weal right oil The Pbrtbod Cement Aaaociaiion has played a major role. 

r^nuTf ™ Uofr0adi M t ^ than ten year* ago with different 

™ chmar,,. Already .l.is <i,l«l «,,.,,,„„,„ I|41S t ,L ,v 

a 111 r CrCt t (00DtaiDUl * <> f * cells) eliminate; 

■ " i ? l 7^- 1, » iW ^-^-'««-l^ 1 i (il !, ll ,,l ,„ „,,„ | 

ice, nemtt, a safer, fcaafehJtofeg, kmer-annual-cost pavement. 

JE££^ f ? jm K:A,S COnlinu ^ " ** ^tary work 

HUh l„,n« ; fees pas ji.hI „.her taaes qn private and eoi.inKr.iaj 
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No. Since the individual is the 
most flexible resource of the Soviet 
system, the regime is necessarily 
concerned with the morale of the 
population — not as an objective in 
itself, but as an unavoidable pre- 
requisite to economic production 
and military reading. 

How do** one gat ahead ire the 
USSR? 

A citizens social class and his oc- 
cupation largely determine both his 
opportunities For advancement and 
his attitudes toward the system. 
Social position is more important 
than such factors as nationality or 
previous arrest in affecting his hos- 
tility toward, passive acceptance of, 
or active support of the regime. 

Is discontent in the USSR the 
same as disfoyalty? 

No. Although there is a great 
deal of popular dissatisfaction, there 
is only a relatively small amount 
of disaffection and disloyalty. So- 
viet escapees and DPs" left little 
doubt about the extent to which 
most of them were unhappy about 
many aspects of their lives in (lie 
USSR. Hut these sumo interviews 
indicated that most of the citizens 
of the USSR feel helpless in the 
face of the |iower of the state and 
desire onJy to live peacefully — to 
keep out of trouble, to do nothing 
that would bring them to the at- 
tention of the secret police. 

Is there a difference between 
the psychological make-op of 
the Soviet leaders and the 
people? 

Psychologically, there continues 
to Itf. ;i (freat gap between the So- 
viet masses and the elite. The 
masses remain rather close to the 
traditional literary picture of Rus- 
sian character T'v v .in- warm- 
hearted, impulsive, given to mood 
swings and contradictory in be- 
havior. The goal and to some ex- 
tent the attainment of the elate is 
the rather puritanical "new Soviet 
man": disciplined, working steadily 
and (insistently, subordinating per- 
sonal conduct and motivation to the 
requirements of Party discipline. 

What evaluation did the Project 
moke of the nationalities prob- 
lem? 

Nationality feeling undoubtedly 
still exists and is of genuine im-" 
portanee in a number of groups 
within the USSR Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians, Georgians, Armeni- 
ans, the Moslem peoples, and .so on. 
However, while ethnic, minorities 
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represent something like half or 
more of the total population of the 
Soviet Union, their power is not 
proportionately great. 

Second, the minorities by no 
means present a united front; on 
the contrary, they have their own 
frictions and Jealousies. 

Third, individuals from the minor 
nationalities occupy a dispropor- 
tionately small number of power 
positions in the total system. 

Fourth, (he minorities are being 
lather rapidly Russified. 

In general, nationality groups 
feel the same resentments toward 
the regime and the same dissatis- 
factions with the system as other 
citizens of the USSR, although 
(hey may feel them somewhat 
more intensely. 

Do the intelligentsia of the USSR 
enjoy a favored position? 

Yes, even though they are sub- 
ject to closer surveillance than are 
rank-and-file citizens. They run 




greater risks of punishment and 
more extreme demands are put 
upon them. Yet they are also the 
favored beneficiaries of the system. 

Which doss faros worst of all 
under the Soviet system? 

The peasants. 

What can the regime do to en- 
hance its position among the 
people? 

Leaders of the present regime 
can gain very solid popular support 
if they supply more consumer 
tfoods and better housing, ease up 
on the terror, make some conces- 
sions to the peasant, arid somewhat 
relieve the frantic pine at which .ill 
the population Ins been driven. 

What is the present situation of 
the military clique In the USSR? 

The military is a key group. The 
relative prestige nnd power of mili- 



tary leaders have notably in- 
creased and is further enhanced by 
Hulganitvs accession to premier. 
They have greater capabilities for 
independent action than do any 
other group in the Soviet Union, 
save the Communist Party. Mili- 
tary leaders, on the whole, have had 
a little more experience with the 
West and tend to have a more real- 
istic estimate of its power. They 
are more trusted by peoples of the 
Soviet Union than any other power 
echelon. While virtually all officers 
above the grade of captain are mem- 
bers of the Party or Komsomol, it 
is likely that patriotism will prevail 
over the regime or ideological com- 
mitment among most senior officers 
in a crisil ritnatfotL 

What is the greatest weakness 
of the Soviet system? 

The fact that the Soviet system 
violates so many interests of its 
citizens in achieving state goals 
that the regime cannot rely on their 
loyalty. 

What Is the chance that a revo- 
lution will wreck the Soviet sys- 
tem? 

There is little likelihood that the 
Soviet dictatorship will crumble 
from its own faulty structure within 
the immediately foreseeable future. 
Nor do we anticipate an internal 
revolution other than possibly, a 
change in the personnel of the rul- 
ing clique. 

Whet are the chronic failures of 
the Soviet system? 

The prolonged depression of the 
standard of living; the unrelenting 
p;ne of industrialization; the con- 
tinued unchanged operation of the 
despised collective farm system; 
and the ever present threat of ter- 
ror. 

Oid this study cover attitudes 
and conditions in satellite coun- 
tries? 

No. the Harvard Project was 
confined to the USSR, and in par- 
ticular, to three aspects of national 
life in the Soviet Union: the day- 
to-day life of the people; the struc- 
ture and functioning of basic Soviet 
institutions < family, education, in- 
dustrial system, political life, com- 
munication system, popular behav- 
ior, professional life, etc.); and the 
interaction of Soviet people and 
Soviet institutions. 

How seriously do the Soviet 
leaders take communist doc* 
trine? 

The communist ruling elite take 
ideology and indeed philosophy 
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seriously to a degree thnt is diffic ult 
Tor a mid- twentieth century West- 
erner to comprehend. Soviet news- 
papers and journals ronuuri a %tvh\ 
deal on these abstract subjects. 
The.se widely publiri/i-rJ ui Frances 
of the h>adei> a I ho, of coursr, are 
calculated to symbolize I he extent 
to which the leadership is involved 
in and concerned about every as- 
pect of Soviet life. 

Why is cyclic ar behavior one of 
the matt distinctive operating 
characteristics of the Soviet sys- 
tem? 

The long-range goals of the lead- 
ership are highly stable-'. Krom a 
-hit- h i t. i in [mini of view, there 
have been Enough sudden alterna- 
tions between rigidity and flexibili- 
ty and between two drastically con- 
trasting courses of policy and ac- 
tion, to warrant designating cycli- 
cal behavior a distinctive operating 
characteristic of the system. This is 
well illustrated by recent stress on 
consumer goods and then the ab- 
rupt repudiation of (his program. 

In view of widespread dissatis- 
faction* among the people, 
what accounts for fheir IcyoFty 
to the system? 

The loyalty i in practice: of most 
c»f the population of the USSR 
arises primarily from belief in the 
stability of the system and the con- 
viction that one has no alternative 
but to adjust. fND 



Business To Guide 
Controls Planning 

( Continued from page 46 f 
carry out the proposed emergency 
stabilization operations. 

Do you think this preparednesi 
work can actually be successful? 

I don't know. If we can get wider 
recognition of the fact that die gov- 
ernment probably cannot avoid be- 
ing drawn into this field in case of 
reaJ emergency — if we can achieve 
an increased understanding of the 
problems and limitations and if 
we have enough interest, paticnee 
and forrbea ranee 1 fieri I would \x< 
inclined to feel useful work could 
be earned on, Otherwise, I presume 
this country would do whatever 
might seem appropriate or expe- 
dient tf an emergency did arise. 

I suggest, however, that no re- 
sponsible government could do 
nothing— therefore. i( might well 
Pay to give the subjeei Iboughthil 
attention even though we hope it 
will not become relevant fnd 
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SAVE 50% 

on Roof repairs 

with TROPICAL S new maintenance 
system for industrial, 
commercial buildings 




FREE BOOM shows how 90% 
of leaky roofs can be Saved; cur 
costs in half with unskilled labor! 

You can save a great deal of money in roof 
repairs by sending for this free book M Saving 
Old Roofs. " Roofing men of long experienrf* 
wrote it. They have been responsible for the formulation of 
improved roofing materials and developing modern recondi- 
tioning method!). 

It shows there are no 'trade secrets" to good roof repair By 
following this sample step-by-step manual, vour own labor force 
does first -class repair work on any type of industrial roof. It shows 
how leaky roofs can be given added years of u-eal her-lijfhl life 
saving the high cost of a new roof. It covers every detail of repair! 
Even if complete roof renewal \g nectary, it shows how your own 
employes or men without experience can do a fine job* at zreat 
savings with Tropical s CoM Process Roofing! 

Off 'FW * «Pr MOW! on „ to o* ner . Dt 

1* I HKh upon Jmir h^ tn ^ M Icnerhcad rei|u*M. WriU- 1 r>dji j f 

TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY 1134-1284 W. 70th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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MINIMUM needs for our national stockpile of cobalt 
have been met and gains have heen made toward long- 
term objectives for a substantial reserve of this 
strategic metal. 

That the word from the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation which is charged with the responsibility of in- 
suring ample materia lb for our defense effort. How 
much cobalt we have or how much we may need in 
the future is classified information. 

However, a study of records at the Bureau of 
Mines shows that in the period 1949 through 1953 
the U. S. produced 4,855,788 pounds of cobalt, while 
importing 59,159.000 pounds and consuming 44,485,- 
319 pounds. 

These figures indicate that we have, at a minimum, 
Mime 2f.HXK.V0O0 pounds or (his vital metal on hand. 
At its current price of $2.00 per pound, this minimum 
stockpile represents an investment of $52,000,000. 

How much <oba(( we may need in the future in- 
volves nonsiderahte speculation, depending chiefly 
up* 311 how hot a cold war may become. The amount 
has been described, unofficially, as enormous- per- 
haps ten to 20 times as much as we have in stock. 

Says an ODM official: "We have greatly strength- 
ened our defense position with regard to cobalt during 
the past two years. Our present inventory, together 
with contracts to receive additional metal this year 
and next, exceeds our minimum objective. 

Lj Nevertheless, there is an indicated wartime deficit 
of cobalt because we depend so largely upon imports, 
For that reason we are continuing to contract for de- 
liveries to the long-term stockpile." 

While the use of cobalt is at present unrestricted 
and unallocated, domestic producers sell first to the 
stockpile, second to defense facilities, third to in- 
dustrial users generally. 

This brief analysis of the present position of cobalt 
suggests more questions; 

What is cobalt' 1 Why is it important to national 
security? Why are we stockpiling it? Where does it 
ft ane from? W r hat are we doing to increase domestic- 
production? Where do we use it in commerce and 
industry"' Is then- nr can there be a rolnalt bomb? 

Cobalt, a tough, lustrous, bluish-silver metal, is 
used principally in high temperature alloys. Without 
these alloys jet engines could not long withstand the 
terrific heat of supersonic Might. 

A single turbo jd engine contains some ,10 pounds 
of cobalt, chiefly in nozzle guide vanes and turhine 
wheel blades, the latter rotating at speeds as high as 
10,000 revolutions a minute. The pinch of cnhall 
represents a minute fraction of the engine's weight, 
but without it the plane would be virtually useless. 

Nickel, chromium, tungsten and molybdenum, 
among others, also are used in these alloys but cobalt, 
which melts at 2,696 degrees Fahrenheit, is the basic 
seasoning of high heat metals. Except for cobalt it is 
probable that most of our jet engine, rockets and 
guided missiles would still be eh an- 

Our consumption of cobalt for use in hk'h ?'inpcia- 
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lure alloys increased from o2bV r »04 pounds in 1946 to 
928,528 pounds in 1949; 4,899,591 pounds in 1951; 
6,414,352 pound* in 1952 In 1953, after the Korean 
war ended, such consumption dipped to about iVJ'JO,- 
000 pounds. 

At least half of our cobalt consumption goes into 
high temperature alloys, Other uses of cobalt helped 
increase total consumption of the metal from 4.105,- 
027 pounds in 1946 to I0,74o,499 pounds in 1953. 

The President's Materials Policy Commission has 
estimated that, by 1975, consumption of cobalt in the 
United States will have increased about 344 per cent 
over that of 1950. With the sole exception of magne- 
sium, this is the largest increase predicted in the 
metals field. There is little question that high heat 
alloys will account for a large part of this increase 
certainly if we continue to demand greater speeds 
from our military aircraft, guided missiles and rockets. 

One of the earliest uses of cobalt, and .still a major 
market for the metal, was in the manufacture of wear- 
resistanl alloys, technically known .j.s sfellttes. These 
alloys also contain chromium and tungsten and are 
used in the teeth of power shovels, in drill sharpening 
dies, discs for oil pipeline valves, pump shafts and 
other parts of machinery normally subject to rapid 
wear. 

We used more than 600.000 pounds of cobalt in the 
manufacture of satellites in \9~k\, and are expected to 
double that amount within the next five years. 

Permanent magnet alloys utilizing cobalt, alumi- 
num, nickel, iron and some copper, are the most 
powerful ever made and find a wide range of in- 
dustrial and commercial uses. Perhaps one of the 
most important uses for large i>ermanent magnets 
during the past year and increasingly in the future 
— is for speedier separation of iron ore from dross in 
reclaiming iron from tow- grade taconite deposits. 

United States consumption of cobalt for use in 
making magnets came to slightly more than 1,000,000 
pounds in 1049. Currently we're using nearly 2,o00,- 
000 pounds. 

Use of cobalt in high speed steels shows a slight 
decline over the years — some 283,000 pounds being 
used in 1949 as against 218,000 in l9f*;i. The de- 
velopment of lower cost substitutes accounts for this 
decline, although cobalt still is a must where "hot 
work" is done at temperatures exceeding 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Cobalt finds an increasingly important place as a 
cement or binder with tungsten, molybdenum and 
tantalum carbides. The resulting alloy increases the 
hardness and durability of mining drill bits, high 
speed cutting tools, lathe and grinder centers, draw- 
ing dies, valve balls and other industrial equipment 
and machinery. 

In 1949, we used about 11&.000 pounds of cobalt in 
cemented carbides. 

This figure rose to 61(1,000 pounds in 1952, then 
declined with the end of the Korean war. 
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I'he nonrnetallie uses of cobalt include ceramics 
porcelain enamels, pigments in paints, lacquers 
varnishes, inks, glazes, ground-coat frit, driers elec* 
iroplated objects, animal feeds and soil conditioners 
The U.S. consumed some 1,500,000 pounds of eoh.ilt 
in these ways in 1953. While the value of cobalt in 
animal nutrition has nut been precisely established it 
is known that cattle benefit from small additionsof 
the metal or one of its salts to the soil in Florida 
some ol our western states and in Australia and New 
Zealand Cobalt salts, too, make your Bromo Seltzer 
bottle land others like it | blue. Cobalt is the princi- 
pal ingredient that makes paints and enamels -and 
the mk on your newspaper- dry quickly. 

Not a great deal is known of the possibilities of 
radioactive cobalt, or Cobalt'", but dark hints have 
been circulated concerning its enormous potential in 
a bomb One expert cobalt metallurgist explains that 
a single cobalt bomb not only could destrov the city 
of New York, but would render it uninhabitable, and 
even unapproachable, for nearly 1] years, 

He says, soberly: "Even though wc produce cobalt 
we wouldn't want to see it used for that." 

On the plus side, radioisotope Cohah"" finds an in- 
crea.sin B |y important u** in the field of industri-il 
radiography and in the war gainst cancer In the 
case of industrial mdingmphv, the isotope is plac^f 
on one side of the material to be tested, such a* a 
weld forging, casting, etc. and photographic (ilm is 
placed on the other side. Flaws permit more radia- 
tion to penetrate the material* being checked and 
cause greater film exposure. Use of a like amount of 

<>iu,JUti, ihe Cobalt vl costs about $600 

In the esc of Cobaii- used in [reding cancer, the 
radiation source consist* of « small cylinder of metal 
about one Fourth inch hi w h and one inch in diameter 
I his metal is exposed to the radiations of an atomic 
pile for a year or longer and the radioactive isotope 
results The isotope then is placed m a beam therapv 
unit which is surrounded by more than a ton of lead 
to control radiation emitted in all directions. 

In view of the strategic importance of this little 
known element and our almost total dependence upon 
imports, what are we doing to enc-our^r domestic 
production? 

Almost 85 per cent of the world's cobalt comes from 
the Belgian Congo, where the Union Miuieredu Hau( 
Katanga is the sole producer, and is the major factor 
m die establishment of a world price for the metal 

From the mines of Ibe same companv. at Khinko 
lobwe. early in the last decade, came the uranium ore 
that went into the production of the atom bombs 
much fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 

In the United State*, the Caiera Mining Company 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Howe Sound <'<, nanny' 
is currently exploiting the target known deposit of 
cobalt -containing ore on the North American conti- 
nent Howe Sound is. by a wide margin, the biggest 
domestic producer of cobalt, Other important pm- 
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henTsteeT ^ NationRi ^ and Bethle- 

A new metallurgical technique, developed for Howe 
^und and National Lead by a subsidiary company 
"i American t vananud. promises to treble C S pro 
rf»t-lion of cobalt within two years. Two plants for 

thia prt ^ are 

tJ* ' S thiit futi Paction can be reached by 

t! ,°' l f t y ™ r ' ^ rh ^ y sooner . The United 
fetatas should produce at least 4,000,000 pounds in 

77snmT ? nn » l |,rodlUfif> " ™ *bproxirnatclv 
: , ;- , ' ,J " l, .' ,n5: ;" k ^»und Company, from its 

talera mm, deep in the Salmon National Forest in 
Idaho, currently produces about 1 .aOOjXW pounds 

ni^'ofT^ reflCh 3,30 °' 0CK) ***** by the ^ 

^ A # F "Fit Vicc ****** of Howo Sound, looks 
to the future this way: 

"We have, everywhere in this hemisphere a low- 
on! l°u f v :; lulmted wilh Congo. It runs about 
one half to three quarters of one per cent cobalt 
c^nt re in too Congo it runs as high res 18 or m per 

That means, in rough terms, we get from ten to 
14 pounds of pure cobalt metal from a ton of ore 
Our concentrating plants boost that to about 17 per 
cent, but the rest is mostly waste 

«a^£JS fflCt *? We haVe hi * h Wratiiif 
eosta. jjicludmg necessary equipment and iabor and 
t s not hard to see that if we want high domestic pio- 

ZX™t^* tm " 1 1111 th -~~^ 

'There's a good future for cobalt production in 
this country, but it's really just getting on its feet 
new p.occ.^ tl f refining and comvntratm K his 

h^W 1 bUt We ry in a P~itiim now of 

we will ? Pr ° VC ltS ° tVnom> Vm sure 

t«w VI, UU0.00U refining pi. ml at Carficld The com- 
pany. Mr. Pearse explains, is not in the broadcasting 
or recording busings, as its name might imply 
Howe Sound, like U.ng Island Sound, refers to a 

rlLKi^^ -1 ?^ 13 mse How * ^ nd w fetish 
Columbia where the company discovered and worker! 
its rirst gold mine. 

For many current and future industrial and de- 
fense uses there is no substitute for cobalt, regardless 
<" \Ve are at present dependent upon "foreign 

Bdgian Cxm *<>> Northern Rhodesta, 
trench Morocco and Canada for our needs 

it is perhaps worth noting that one of Russia's 
principal objectives in its half-forgotten war with Fin- 
l^d hack in the 30's was the IVtsamo area, now a 
part of Kussia. 

This area contains the only known cobalt deposits 
m eastern Europe -Donald C, Simuldlvc 
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RUBBER'S GROWTH 
OUTRUNS SUPPLY 

Upswing in use brings this 
outlook: 1960 world demand. 
3 ,1 00 ,000 tons; 
present world supply: 
2,550,000 

By SIDNEY S HA LETT 
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WITH THE government about to 
turn over to private industry its 
synthetic rubber plants unless 
Congress unexpectedly intervenes — 
the rubber industry in the United 
States is poised for a breathtaking 
expansion, 

Fifty years ago, rubber was an 
infant on the American industrial 
scene, a mere dahhler in articles of 
limited usage It even tinkered with 
manufacture of such dubious items 
as pneumatic tires for those new 
fang led horseless carriages which 
were beginning to constitute a hilari- 
ous nuisance on the nation's roads. 
The average U.S. citizen consumed 
only one pound of rubber a year. 

Today, each citizen uses an aver- 
age of 19 pounds of rubber products 
a year, making rubber a 55,000,000,- 
000 annual .business. Man-made 
rubber techniques have broken the 
dependency on natural rubber sup- 
plies. In taking over synthetic rub- 
ber from the government, rubber, 
oil and chemical companies will be 
inventing $310,565,000 in private 
risk capital during the next ten 
years and many more millions, of 
course, will be put into new ven- 
tures that the industry has been 
developing on its own. Obviously, 
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with such an investment, the Ameri- 
can rubber industry is going to have 
to develop new uses and new mar- 
kets for its products, lest these new 
investments snap like a rubber band, 
A survey among the leading rub- 
ber companies of America indicates 
that scores of new developments are 
underway or in the planning stage. 
These range from fascinating little 
do-it-yourself gadgets to moving 
sidewalks, rubberized highways and 
even hold invasions of fields former- 
ly dominated by metals and other 
materials. 

By the end of March, it will be 
known how the plan to sell the 
governments synthetic rubber pro- 
ducing facilities to private industry 
has fared with Congress. The back- 
ground is this: 

Before World War II the United 
States was entirely dependent on 
foreign natural rubber plantations. 
Fortunately, before we were at- 
tacked at rear I Harbor, the rubier 
industry had been experimenting 
with synthetics. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company had a small pilot plant in 
operation which actually had pro- 
duced synthetic tires, and other 
companies were well along, so Ihe 
country at least had a nucleus of in 



dustrial know-how. Pearl Harbor- 
followed by the Joss of more than 
90 per cent of our natural rabbet 
sources when the Far Easl fell to 
the Japanese forced (he govern- 
ment into a "crash" synthetic pro- 
gram. Uncle Sam put up the cash, 
about £7OO,0OO,000i, and industry 
rtid the operating. 

War urgencies sped development 
almost miraculously. In little more 
than two years, the U. S. was pro- 
ducing at the rate of I,(MX),000 long 
tons of man-made rubber a year 

After the war, both crude and 
synthetic rubber were competing in 
the Arneriean market, and the gov- 
ernment was disposing of some of 
its plants. Came Korea: The price 
of crude rubber skyrocketed, and 
the government, white building up 
its natural rubber stockpile, hastily 
began cranking up the synthetic 
production lint' again. 

Even before Korea, the Truman 
Administration recognized, and so 
recommended to Congress, that the 
government should get out of the 
rubber business. With the Korean 
involvement, however, the govern- 
ment felt it advisable to retain the 
plants and put them under high- 
speed operating contracts with pri- 
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About 1,000,000 tons of the new 
rubber the world consumes each 
year are synthetic. Manufacturers say that 
new types and new methods could meet 
the United States emergency demands if 
war shut off sources of natural product 




Natural rubber still meets greater part 
of world's consumption needs of 
2,550,000 tons annually. Estimates are that, 
by I960, world will require 3,000,000 tons. 
United States consumption, today some 
1,280,000 tons, may be 1,600,000 then 



vale comj>ames. It was nut until 
the Kiscnbower Administration that 
Congress passed a bjJJ authorizing 
a Rubher Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission to sell the gov- 
ernment's remaining 27 plants. 

The bill impost almost strait- 
jacket procedures upon the three 
businessmen commissi oners. Chair- 
man Holman D Pettibone, Leslie 
R- Rounds and Everett R. Cook. 
"FuJl fair value" for the facilities 
was demanded. Furthermore, the 
bill bound purchasers to protect na- 
tional security by keeping (he planLs 
in operating condition for ten years, 
and small business interests were 
protected by further clauses de- 
signed to assure a source of supply 
to small manufacturers unable to 
buy plants of their own. 

Despite these tough terms, some 
congressmen called the program a 
"giveaway." However, the Commis- 
sion negotiated slowly and meticu- 
lously in a manner which since has 
been praised by numerous industry 
leaders and congressmen alike. In 
January, it made the details of its 
labors known to Congress. In a nut- 
shell, the picture was this: 
►Offered for sale- 27 plants; origi- 
nal cost 8553,140,138; net book 
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value after depreciation, $151,144 . 
542, 

►Sold — 24 plants; original cost, 
!£48£,584,0<X.I; net twiok value rafter 
depreciation, $131,954,000. 
► Price to be realized by government 
-$310,565,000 ($285,465,000 for 
plants, balance for equipment and 
inventories on hand). 

Kecau.se the Commission had 
been granted unusual latitude, it 
negotiated with prospective pur- 
chasers over a 13- month period — 
some observers have described the 
process as a "slow auction"— and 
was able to bring up the original 
bids hy approximately $35.1X10,000. 

The three unsold facilities — Co- 
polymer plants at Institute, W. Va. p 
and Ray town, Tex., and an alcohol 
butadiene plant at Louisville ran. 
supposed to go into standby status 
for future emergency use. The 
Commission reports that it will cost 
5880,000 a year to keep them in 
moth balls. The government still is 
attempting to negotiate a lease ar- 
rangement for the Louisville plant. 
Rep. Albert Thomas of Texas, un- 
happy over the prospective shut 
down of the Hay town operation in 
his district, had a bill ready, even 
before the < 'nm mission reported to 



Congress, striving to save the T ( -x; t s 
plant from moth balls by waking 
further bids for sale or lease. In the 
Senate, Lyndon Johnson, powerful 
Democratic majority leader, and 
his junior colleague Senator Price 
Daniel, joined in introducing a simi- 
lar hill. 

The disposal bill does not sp« i fi- 
nally require that Congress approve 
the Commission's recommendations 
for sales, but it fixes a GO-day period 
in which either House may dis- 
approve the bids The Senate Bank 
ing and Currency Committee and 
the House Arrmd Services Com- 
mittee will scrutinize the bids. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be some po- 
litical sound and fury. However, a 
majority of the legislators in i K ith 
Houses who favored the disposal 
program in the Eighty third Con- 
gress are members of the Eighty- 
fourth, and it is considered likely 
I hat the sales will be approved. 

The majority of the prospective 
purchasers are the same companies 
now running the plants for the gov 
eminent, so there will he no revolu- 
tion in operating methods. In sev- 
eral instances, smaller companies 
not connected with the "big four" of 
the tire industry have banded to- 
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gether to font] operating corporations 
which submitted successful bids to 
buy, The Disposal Commission 
takes pains to point out that small 
manufacturers are protected by the 
sale of a large slice of the synthetic 
rubber producing capacity to chemi- 
cal companies which are not them- 
selves manufacturers and therefore 
will be keenly interested in selling 
to all consumers. This is important; 
although 20 of the larger manu- 
facturers use 75 per cent of the sup- 
ply, more than 600 fabricators de- 
pend on synthetic rubber to stay in 
business. 

Optimism for the future is the 
unmistakable mood at the big rub- 
ber companies. Its leaders already 
were predicting that by 1960 de- 
mand for rubber and its allied prod- 
ucts would exceed all the present 
sources of supply. 

There are variations, of course, in 
the exact predictions, but, in gen- 
eral, industry leaders agree with the 
long-range outlook drawn up for the 
industry's elder statesman. I*. W. 
Litchfield. Goodyear s chief statisti- 
cian, W\ F. Bloor, forecasts: "We 
expect a five per cent increase in 
1 955, against last year's ten per en! 
mild recession from the boom levels 
of 1953." 

The Goodyear statistician further 
climated (hit/ the [.' S wnuld use 
1,280,000 tons of rubber in 1955 
( based on a new car production of 
5,500,000 to 6,000,000) and l.fjOO,- 
000 ions in 1960, 

Total world demand in I960 is 
estimated at 3,100,000 tons, con- 
trasted with the present world sup- 
ply of 2,050,000 tons of natural and 
synthetic rubber combined. 



Kven men- optimistically, Pn -si- 
dent H. E. Humphreys, Jr., of U. S. 
Rubber, predicted that "1955 sales 
will probably be about S5,000>000,- 
000 or roughly equal to the all- 
time record set in 1953." 

At Goodrich, where Board Chair- 
man John ColJyer, one of the in- 
dustry's forward-looking leaders, has 
instituted an aggressive research 
program aimed at increasing diver- 
sification of products , economists 
place the 1900 U. S. rubber con 
sumption even higher-- 1/600,000 
tons. Chairman Collyer points out 
that the coming shortage in 1960 
can be met in two ways: by build- 
ing new capacities and by stretch- 
ing the present output of both mari- 
made and natural rubber sources. 

Ever since the auto came of age, 
tires, tubes and repair materials 
have been the top item in U. S. 
rubber business, accounting in re- 
cent years for approximately 64 per 
cent of rubber consumption. A con- 
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tributing factor to rubber's current 
boom has been the 1955 big switch 
to tubeless tires as standard equip- 
ment on new passenger cars. 

Tubeless tires have been a long- 
time dream of manufacturers, going 
back as far as 1890 when a tubeless 
bicycle tire of open belly design was 
patented in England. Tire makers 
have devoted years to adapting the 
idea for auto use. Now, they feel 
they finally have a satisfactory prod- 
uct. Not only has production been 
stepped Up to meet new car de- 
mands, but the industry feels that 
the advertising campaign will stimu- 
late drivers of older cars to switch 
to "tubeless," thus creating more 
new business. 



Tubeless tires for monster trucks 
and buses and for all types of air- 
planes also are on the way. Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., board chairman of 
the company IViunded by his father, 
proudly exhibits the oversized tube- 
less products on which the largest 
heavy vehicles will roll in the future. 
It requires a change to a new wheel 
and rim, on which Firestone also is 
working. 

At Goodyear, President, fv J. 
Thomas discloses that his company 
is ready to provide special airplane 
wheels equipped with lighter weight 
tubeless tires in all sizes. They al- 
ready have been test- flown on mili- 
tary and commercial aircraft. 

Along with the synthetic ruhher 
revolution has come another trans- 
formation of great significance: The 
rubber industry no longer is merely 
rubber it also is plastics, chemis- 
try, even phamun-enlH wis and hun 
dreds of by-products. 

From the laboratories of each of 
the "big four" come products which 
have changed the living habits of 
American consumers. And new em s 
are on the way which will work 
ever] greater * hanges. 

Many of the aggressive smaller 
companies are also trail- blazing 
General Tire, for instance, under 
the leadership of its president, Wil- 
liam O'Neil, has moved extensively 
into the field of propel lants and 
power plants for rockets, guided 
missiles and jet aircraft It also has 
bought facilities for manufacture of 
"breathing plastics" that will com- 
pete with leather. Now its officials 
are talking still guardedly— of a 
new project, still in the research 
and planning stage, that may en- 
able synthetic rubber to compete 
seriously with conventional build- 
ing materials such as steel, alumi- 
num, wood and concrete. 

Another smaller corporation, Sei- 
berling Rublter Company, teamed 
with six others to form Copolymer 



Corporation which submitted suc- 
cessful bids for two government 
plants Seiner ling has been operating 
in Louisiana. At its Barberton, 
Ohio, headquarters, according to 
Vice President H. P. Schrank, Sei- 
berling has set up a unique "brain- 
trust" comprised of four imagina- 
tive technical men — a mechanical 
engineer, a chemist, a draftsman, 
and "a fourth ingenious guy who 
is able and willing to work at any- 
thing." This group's job is to 
study and plan new activities. This 
led recently to establishment of a 
plastic plant at NeWcomenstown, 
Ohio, which is fabricating rigid 
polyvinyl chloride sheets, known in 
the trade as PVC. This plastic, Mr. 
Schrank says, can do some of the 
lighter structural work of steel and 
can he turned out in transparent, 
multicolored and multishaped forms. 

If Congress, as expected, sanc- 
tions ilii- sale of (he government 
plants, the responsibilities of private 
industry will be sharply increased. 
Not only will it invest more than 
$300,000,000, but it will be assum- 
ing the burden of disposing of what 
the Rubber Manufacturers* Asso- 
ciation estimates is a potential of 
nearly 1,000,000 long tons of syn- 
thetic rubber a year. 

No longer will the output be the 
government's property which in- 
dustry may or may not buy- it will 
be the industry's product, which it 
must consume — or go bust 



In industry circles, there is an 
excited tenseness, almost akin to the 
feeling on the eve of a championship 
prize fight. The Natural Rubber 
Bureau, spokesman for the Malayan 
(largely British-dominated) planta- 
tion interests, is predicting the cost 
of synthetic will go up and that, 
with government "hidden subsidies' 1 
eliminated, crude rubber will be 
able to compete with synthetics on 

I i ■ •! -■ -jll.il 1 ■ . •: ;- 

On the other hand, manufactur- 
ers., who have severely critic ized Par 
Pastern rubber interests on many 
scores, including price- boosting dur- 
ing emergencies, counter with pre- 
dictions that prices will rise little, 
if any, and that the cost of the most 
used type of man-made rubber will 
stay in the neighborhood of the 
present government price of cents 
a pound, plus ],] cents delivery 
charges. Both manufacturers and 
their :>.ssoria r ion. the RM A, say 

that, although the time had h 

for Uncle Sam to get out of the ruh- 
bcr husiriess and let industry do the 
job, there was little to criticize in 
the government's supervision of its 
partnership with industry. At the 
same time, they feel that private 
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enterprise may be able to cut some 
comers profitably through freer 
ability to exercise initiative. 

The rubhor-and-plastics industry 
has hundreds of fascinating new 
gadgets, gimmicks and new adapta- 
tions of old usages that will provide 
a useful chunk of hu-siness f"f (he 
new synthetic tonnages. Among 
these, to mention just a scattering, 
are: 

nes, of do-it-yourself foam 
cushioning products, adhesive 
backed floor tiles and plastic wall 
and furniture coverings f including 
some with permanently built-in de- 
signs) for the handy home deco- 
rator. 

► Rubberized paint that can be 
scrubbed repeatedly with simp and 
water, 

► Butyl tube frames for skyscraper 
windows {the new Alcoa aluminum 
building in Pittsburgh has them> 
that can be deflated and inflated 
by a hand pump, making it possi- 
ble to reverse th^ window complete- 
ly, thus eliminating need for out- 
side window-washers. 

► Plastic air filters (for central 
heating and air conditioning units) 
that contain lifelong electrostatic 
charges which "electrocute" dust, 
pollen and soot particles in the air. 
^ "Torsilnstic" ruhher vehicle 
springs whir! i already ntv in use in 
nearly 1,000 buses (Goodrich, the 
developer, actually hand-built a spe- 
cial passenger car for demonstration 
and lest purposes). 

► SpltUjJ rubber that conducts and 
stores up heat, providing warm 
floors and heating panels. 

* New rubber sleeping units that 
combine both mattress and founda- 
tion (all coil springs eliminated) 
that you blow up or deflate to con- 
trol the desired degree of firm new 
(U.S. Rubber, the maker, points 
out that there are twin "firmness 
control units ' for double beds in 
case husband and wi/e disagree on 
how firm a mattress should be}. 

* Lifetime cabanas and awnings 
made from translucent, gaily col- 
ored plastics. 

►Spark- proof synthetic rubber 
flooring for operating rooms of hos- 
pitals, laboratories and munitions 
factories. 

► Plastic packaging, which offers 
all sorts of imaginative possibilities. 

* Numerous clothing and footgear 
applications, including crack-proof 
shoe uppers in rainbow hues made 
from the new leather-like "breath- 
ing" plastics. Also a fabric f acci- 
dentally discovered in the course of 
experiments with a new synthetic 
substance) that duplicates the feel 
of fine cashmere. 

* Many ingenious chemical sprays, 
including sticky ones impervious to 




Imagine! Hot water heat 
or cool dehumidified air 
in ONE SYSTEM 

At last, you can enjoy all the advantages of hot water heat and in 
the summer cool, conditioned air using the same system, This com- 
bination heating and cooling is made possible by t he U na rco DUAL- 
VECTOR*— a quality product with built-in controls which allow 
you to select the exact temperature you wish for each room. 

The DUAL- VECTOR provides warm, filtered air OR cooh 
filtered, dehumidified nit for summer comfort. It is easily installed 
as it fit* between the studding, (DUAL-VECTORS lend themselves 
readily to remodeling programs,) 

DUAL- VECTORS perform quietly, and are soundly engineered 
to provide long T efficient -service. They occupy a very small amount 
of wall space and arc adaptable to use in any size room. For further 
information write the HEATING AND COOLING DIVISION, 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Company, 332 South Michigan Av 
Chicago 4, Illinois 



enue, 




DUAL-VECTORS ARE IDEAL FOR OFFICES, HOMES, 
APARTMENTS, HOTELS, MOTELS, HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS 



ihe finest in H E ATI H G AND COOLING PRODUCTS 

at no extra cosf 
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If management 
could design a 
business building 




Burler building], cover 145,000 iqucre 
Pe-el ef space — of drarnaric-nl|-)f k)W COlt, 
tot Jht Coleman Company, Inc. 



if would have 
these BUTLER 
features 

If management couTd redesign the 
"shirtskevel" buildings of business — 
factories, warehouses, outlets — everyone 
would agree that high costs are the first 
problem— cost of material*,, erection, ex- 
pansion, alteration, maintenance, Butler 
steel buildings have already solved these 
prnhlems — and several more besides. 
Steel and aluminum need little care. 
Steel clear-span frames make every cubic 
foot of interior usable. Bolted assembly j 
makes erection quick and easy, Bolted 
apron walls make expansion or altera- 
tion economical. Mass production pro- 
duces buildings to high quality standards 
—for about the price you'd pay for 
cheapest construction. For proof — mail 
coupon today. 

Manufacturer* of Oi\ Iquipm-ant 
S'»*l IwNdinsi * fwtrm IqirifMnvvf 
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rain; bad -tasting ones that discour- 
age animals from nibbling at crops, 
and mysterious ones that kill in- 
sects but not warm-blooded ani- 
mals. 

► Finally, a versatile Ln miracle 1 ' 
su Irs tit nee which started out as a 
synthetic rubber component but 
turned out to be a valuable germ 
ktfler for Use in hospital Moor! .nvi 
artery banks. 

Obviously, however, it will take 
more than specialized product*; to 
use up all the rubber that is going 
to be made if private industry is 
to operate its new plants at high 
opacity. Hence, the rubber manu- 
facturers have 1hcir sights set on 
bigger game than gadgets. Some of 
the really big markets they are eye- 
ing are these: 

t. The entire latex foam field. 
Foam rubber is surging into high 
popularity, with increasing accept- 
ance of the product for mattresses, 
auto cushions and furniture uphol- 
stery. Till now, nali. i nil mblier, 
because of superior resiliency quali- 
ties and its lack of "synthetic" odor, 
has dominated this market. Now, 
through American adaptations of a 
German product called Vukolian, 
the synthetics industry believes it 
is on the verge of challenging natu- 
ral rubber in the foam field, 

2. "Rubber'' highways. This is an- 
other development pioneered by (he 
natural rubber interests which the 
synthetics industry is ardently woo- 
ing. It was demonstrated m Kurope 
and elsewhere iJi.ir a small percent- 
age of natural rubber mixed with 
asphalt made durable highways, 
highly resistant to wear and weath- 
er. A Dutch road so treated stood 
up under years of grinding by Nazi 
tanks and other war vehicles during 
the occupation. Synthetic rubber 
manufacturers, as well as natural 
rubber interests, now are making 
their products available for test 
stretches of highways — also air 
fields — in many American cities. If 
it proves practical and the idea 
catches on, commercial horizons ob- 
viously are limitless. 

An appealing by-product of the 
"rubber'' highway idea is the use 
of rubberized pellets as surface ma- 
terial for children's playgrounds. 
Vi-jv . - 1 j 1 .— .md .1 bra.-, ions have bet-n 
averted. 

3. Passenger and industrial mate- 
rials conveyor belts. This is one of 
the most intriguing of all the fields 
in which synthetic rubber use can 
expand. Among many developments 
by the big companies, Goodyear 
pioneered in building a $1,750,000 
conveyor belt to carry rock nearly 
ten miles (actually, there was a 
20-miJe continuous belt for the 
mundtrip' during the building of 



California's Shasta Dam, Goodrich 
recently has installed a three-mile, 
four- way conveyor network to feed 
the TVA steam plant that supplies 
power for the Atomic Energy Com- 
missions plant at Padueab, Ky. 
Goodyear put in & "Speed walk" 
or moving sidewalk — that carries 
homeward-bound commuters up a 
227-foot inclined ramp at the Hud- 
son & Manhattan Erie tube station 
in Jersey City, N.rf.: Goodrich has 
installed moving sidewalks at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and 
Industry and, more recently, at the 
coliseum which houses the Houston 
f Tex Kat Stock Show and Rodeo. 

Most ambitious of all the projects, 
however, is the Passenger Belt fori 
veyor suhway system which Good- 
year, through a new corporation 
formed in partnership with the 
Stephens- Adamson Manu faciu ri ng 
Company, soon will install to re- 
place the Times Square- Grand Cen- 
tral subway shuttle in New York 
City. The new system will be a con- 
tinuously moving belt which carries 
lightweight passenger cars. The idea 
has so captivated New York's May- 
or Wagner that he has proposal 
extending the new system to serve 
the United Nations area on Man- 
hattan's East River. 

In addition to the bit widening 
commercial vistas for synthetics, 
there are two extremely important 
new technological developments. 

One is the ever advancing im- 
provement in the methods of mak- 
ing synthetic rubber. All the major 
companies are developing new tech- 
niques. Goodrich has excited inter- 
est with a so-called "pipeline poly- 
merization" plant, which eliminates 
the huge pots now required. Its 
Akron pilot plant for this process 
has been demonstrated to a con- 
gressional committee. 

"Though there still are "bugs' to 
tie worked out," a Goodrich official 
said, "the new process, when per- 
fected, will mean that cold rubber 
can be made 50 times faster than 
by current methods in a plant about 
one tenth the size now required. 
This, in turn, means smaller capital 
investments. It will make present 
plants and methods obsolete." 

These new manufacturing tech- 
niques well may be the rubber in- 
dustry's solution to the raw mate- 
rial shortage expected by 1960. 

The second discovery is even 
more revolutionary. William S. 
Richardson, president of Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Ine ."has announced 
that a Goodrich-Gulf Oil research 
learn has cracked the long-sought 
secret of "reproducing the true mol- 
ecule of crude, or tree-grown, rub- 
ber." In the rubber world, this is 
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mmpumble to discovering tho ]pg- 
endary alchemist's stone that wouJd 
turn lead into gold. 

"In all teats made to date " Mr, 
Richardson revealed, "the newly 
discovered man-madp ruhh^r pos- 
sesses the physical properties of 
crude rubber, evon to tack and 
stickiness." He emphasized, how- 
ever, that the new product, on 
which patent appli rations have been 
filed, is costly in its present state. 
It will by no means supplement 
present typ<-s nf synthetic rubber, 
which are considered superior to 
natural rubber for some purposes, 
but it would fill the need for niitu 
rnl rubber if those sources regain 
were shut oft in the fietds where 
the natural product is best, 

Is natural rubber dead? Is the age 
of synthetic rubber truly here? To 
both questions, the answers moat 
be Qualified. 

The natural rubber interests are 
far from willing to admit that crude 
rubber is dead The Natural Rub- 
ber Bureau points to extensive re- 
search to improve crude rubber 
products. Even without the United 
States, of course, natural rubber has 
a world market — as long as the Far 
Hast stays nul of r rnruciunist hands 
Except for the U. S., Canada and 
Russia, which grabbed a go<xl part 
of its synthetic rubber facilities from 
East Germany, the rest of the world 
has been remarkably slow in build- 
ing man-made rubber facilities. 

As for the age of synthetic rub- 
ber, American manufacturers sub- 
stantiaily agree that, for all practi- 
cal purposes, it already is at hand 
in the United States, This year, it 
is estimated that man-made prod- 
ucts will supply 54 per cent of new 
rubber consumption in this country. 

For some products, such aa big 
truck tires, which in motion gene- 
rate too much heat for advanta- 
geous U3e of synthetic rubber, natu- 
ral rubber still is indisputably 
superior. While estimates vary on 
percentages of usages for which the 
rival rubbers are best adapted, some 
authorities state that the nations 
economy could get along on as little 
as 25 to 30 per cent of natural rub- 
ber without suffering. 

Furthermore, they contend that 
synthetic rubbers now are good 
enough so that, if we were caught 
in another war which shut off our 
natural rubber supply, we inuld 
"make do" on synthetics even after 
our huge crude rubber stockpile was 
exhausted, though it would be ex- 
pensive. 

And now oven this last barrier 
may be swept away, and our self- 
sutliciency increased, by the re- 
ported discovery of a truly rubber- 
like man-made prnduct. end 
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Teamed- up to give you 
better communication 



A commonplace scene today — city phone for 
outside calls and SELECT O PHONE for inside 
communications. It's the praci[Cil answer co 
the DOUBLE communication problem that 
confronts every business today, 

Surveys show that 50 to 82% of your telephone 
traffic consists of "inside" calls— the calls that 
strangle your switchboard. That's where Kellogg 
Intercommunications come in. Independent of 
your switchboard and requiring no operator 
SELECT -O-PHONE becomes your inside- 
phone system. 

Surprisingly low in imt. j Kellocg Inter- 
communication System pays for itself quickly, 
then continues to pay rich dividends in the 
time, steps and money it saves every day it 's used . 

A KELLOGG INTERCOMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM CAN BE TAILORED TO YOUR 
NEEDS AND BUDGET 
SELECT.O. PHONE laMWfyt 

Siaucm -Dull Mid ririEl lutomiiic- 
tilf »t Ui* rnych of a iMiihbuttcui. No 
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KIUOGG SWITCH iO A RD 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
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SHE 

JUGGLES 

YOUR 

BILLIONS 



Ethel Hodel switches 
funds among Uncle Sam's 
12,000 bank accounts 
so that deposits are al- 
ways sufficient to meet 
the 1,000,000 checks 
1,100 fiscal agents 
write daily 

By JERRY and 
ELECTA T. KLUTTZ 



LIKE many married men, Uncle 
Svim relies on a woman to manage 
his cisli and h. snve him from the 
embarrassment of an overdrawn 
bank account. 

But unlike the average rrmney- 
handling wifr Uncle Sam's financial 
housekeeper must be something of a 
psyc hic. She must Yh> nh\t> to pre- 
dict with a high degree of accuracy 
the money he will spend en eh day, 
and she .-ilso must se<- In Jl Ih.-jt 
funds are available to meet her 
estimates. Her task would try the 
mind of Solonum. 

Federal fiscal operations are on a 
world-wide *calc and these are just 
a few of thr factors she must c on- 
aider tn making her estimates: 
* Uncle Sam writes an average of 
1,000,000 cheeks daily. 

► He has authorized 1,100 fiscal 
agents the world over to write checks 
on his accounts. 

► He maintains approximately 12,* 
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Miss Hodel, left, must be alert for the unexpected —like 
the cashing of a $3Q.QQQ..0QO security note before maturity 





Funds are switched from bank to bank 
on the basis of her estimates of need 



Estimates of government's daily income 
and outgo are made 30 days in advance 




Asst. Secy, Edward F. Bartelt chats with Miss Model and 
M, Moore who estimate cash needs for coming 24 months 



000 different "brink accounts. 

► He spends at a rate of S5,- to $6,- 
000,000,000 in an average month. 

► He has outstanding $65,000,000,- 
000 in defense bonds and other 
securities which could be cashed on 
any given day r 

► Finally, his actions have a direct 
impact on the nation's delicate 
money market, and could lead to 
either inflationary or deflationary 
influences, unless her calculations 
are property handled. 

Tii is overpowering responsibility 
rests on the shoulder* of attractive, 
quiet-spoken Ethel Model, a ST.iMNu 
a-ye.ar employe of the Treasury De- 
partment, whose title is Chief of the 
Funds Control Section. Her treas- 
ury associates refer to her as the 
manager of the government s ''cash 
position," 

A less hardy soul could worry 
himself to death over the respon- 
sibilities, pressure*} and crises that 
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are part of Miss Hodols daily 
routine. In contrast. Uncle Sam's 
financial girl Friday describes her 
job as "fun and exciting," 

Fortunately for Miss Hodel and 
the government, she received early 
basic (raining that helped prepare 
her to carry the burdens of her 
unique position. Her father, a certi- 
fied public accountant, believed in 
practicing his profession at home on 
his family. Ethel's first allowance 
was (en cents a week and she had 
to account for her expenditures be- 
fore her father would pay her next 
allowance. 

I^ater, when she was at Welleslev 
College, Kthel learned to get what 
she wanted through such financial 
expedients as transferring funds 
from her book and food accounts to 
buy a hat or to go to a show. She 
dealt in pennies then; now she jug- 
gles millions and billions to meet 
both the expected and the un- 



expected in the government's daily 
cash operations. 

The Defense Department, for hk- 
ample, wrote a $40,000,000 check to 
the Ford Motor Company, It gave 
advance warning to Miss Hodel 
that the check was to be? written. 
She assumed it would In presents! 
to the Federal Reserve Bank in De- 
troit for payment so she transferred 
funds there to cover it. 

The Ford Company, unaware of 
her preparations, presented the 
check to the Pittsburgh Federal Re- 
serve Bank and the government's 
account there was overdrawn tempo- 
rarily until she could transfer funds 
to meet it 

Such transfers ran be accom- 
plished in a matter of minutes. 

In a similar transaction, a multi- 
million dollar check for defense 
work was to be paid to the General 
Electric Company in New York 
Miss Hodel estimated it would be 
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Miss Model has been the government's cash man- 
ager since 1948. She joined Treasury staff in '42 



Uncle Sam's "cash girl Friday" examines her gro- 
cery list with same care she uses handling billions 



presented for payment two or three 
days hence to the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Instead, the 
chock was handled to a GE repre- 
sentative in Cincinnati and ten min- 
utes later he walked across the 
street and presented it to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Hank there. The Cin- 
cinnati bank, unprepared, alerted 
Miss Hodel who made a quick 
switch of funds. As a result, her 
estimate of expenditures for that 
day were knocked into a cocked hat. 

Miss Hodel also must keep an 
eye on the weather because its tricks 
frequently upset her estimates. 
Last fall, Hurricane HazeJ ripped 
up the East Coast, leaving destruc- 
tion in its wake and woe for Miss 
Hodel. New EngJanders were un- 
able to cash their government checks 
during that period and her esti- 
mates of expenditures by Uncle 
Sam through the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank were upset for a week. 

In a like manner, a heat wave, a 
major snowstorm or flood that inter- 
feres with the normal operations of 
a large number of people will be re- 
flected in the Government's expenses 
for those days. This is particularly 
true around the first of each month 
when Uncle Sam sends out millions 
of benefit checks to veterans, re- 
tired persons. Social Security bene- 
ficiaries ;inr| (liners. As a result, she 
watches for advance warnings of 
widespread weather disturU-mces so 
she can readjust her estimates to al- 
low for their possible effect on the 
government's cash outlays. 

<."hefk« issued abrfwd usually 
clear through the New York Fed- 



eral Reserve Bank. A game Miss 
Hodel plays with herself is trying to 
estimate how long to allow for them 
to re.ich New York so sin- can ac 
curately estimate Uncle Sam's cash 
balance there. Recently, a $ 29,000.- 
000 check was given by the Foreign 
Operations Administration in Sai- 
gon to the President of Viet Nam 
for refugee relief in his country. It 
find to be flown to Paris then re- 
turned to New York for dearmitr. 
She estimated it would take five 
days .-Hid her guess hit it on the 
nose. 

The government's cash manager 
is not expected to do that well each 
day. It simply isn't possible to fore- 
cast when a large corporation may 
decide suddenly to cash a $30,000,- 
000 government savings note before 
its ma runty date. This happened 
recently in St. Louis. 

Also, there are the inevitable 
human errors which ernss her up, 
M iss H<idi-I i-: supposed to be noti* 
tied before any government check 
of more than SI .000,000 is issued. 
Her past Christmas was a bit hectic 
because a defense agency wrote a 
huge check which was presented for 
payment to the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank before she was aware 
of it. 

Her supervisors say that Miss 
Hodel hits the bull's-eye any time 
she estimates from $5,000,000 to 
310,000,000 of government expendi- 
tures on any given day. She fre- 
quently hits it on the button, down 
to the last $1,000,000, Her esti- 
mates rare rounded out in millions, 

Miss Hodel prepares estimates 



at least 30 days in advance on 
how much money the government 
will take in and pay out each day. 
No two days are alike. Uncle Sam's 
income ranges from 350,000,000 to 
SI .500,000,000 daily, and expendi- 
tures usual I v ran Re from $50,000,- 
000 to 8800,000,000. The 30-day 
estimate is subject to constant re- 
vision. 

On eac h Monday and Thursday 
Miss Hodel makes estimates for the 
next seven days of the government's 
income and outgo. Those are busy 
day;- In r On the l>;i:-is of her 

estimates, the Treasury must der ide 
whether or not to call on the 11,000 
commercial banks where Uncle Sam 
maintains accounts to turn over a 
certain percentage of funds to the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

The 36 Federal Reserve Banks 
12 main banks and 24 branches — 
are Uncle Sam's primary deposi- 
tories. AH government cheeks clear 
through them. By nine o'clock each 
morning Miss Hodel is informed 
via teletype of the government's 
cash balance in each of those banks 
as of the night before; and also of 
the balances in the commercial 
banks in the respective Federal Re- 
serve districts. 

The 1 1,000 commercial banks are 
the government's secondary source 
of cash. What is known as a "Tax 
and Loan Account" is maintained 
in each of them in the name tut the 
Treasurer of the United K bites 
Withholding taxes and Social Se- 
curity, rewipts from the sales of de- 
fense bonds, and other funds are 
deposited to tht»s<* accounts. When 
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it is necessary U> supplement the 
government's operating accounts in 
the Federal Reserve Banks> Miss 
Hodol'fi calculations are used to df- 
termine what percentage of funds 
in the commcrrial hanks shull be 
turned over to them. 

In making Ihtwe < tj 1 1 s extreme 
care is taken not to place too severe 
a strain on (he com mere hi bank's 
reserves. This would have a de- 
pressing effect on the nation's 
money market. On the other hand, 
if the government left too much 
money in its accounts in the com- 
mercial banks the effect could rw> 
inflationary. It follows, thin, th:it 
Miss Model's estimates must be 
expert ly arrived at so as to have 
the least disturbing effect on the 
money markets. 

Miss HodeJ's major interest is 
her work mid *he plans to continue 
her career in Treasury, However, 
she explains that entering Treasury 
was not planned. She once took a 
dim view of government work. 

She grew up in Maplewood, N. J., 
and after graduation from Welles- 
ley during the depression, she took 
a jaek-of-all-tr:nles position with 
the Milwaukee Downer Seminary 
for Girls. 

She was later appointed hu.sini** 
manager of the school. 



In 1942, Treasury was hunting 
for bright, draft-proof girls who 
could take over some of the chores 
of its men who either were in or 
Were eligible for military service 
Miss Hodel's sister, an attorney in 
Treasury fit thai time, was asked if 
she knew of any likely tfirls who 
could handle the department's fiscal 
position. She mentioned Ethel. 
When Ethel was contacted she re- 
luctantly njn.sen1.iHl 1o an interview. 
She felt it was her duty in wartime 
to help in any way she could -the 
position was present eti jo her in 
that light — so she accepted it 
againsl her better judgment 

She "Nii-r.-d the Treasury in De- 
cember, 1942 t and was promoted to 
her present position in January, 
1948, on the sudden death of the 
man who had held it. 

In her early 40's, Miss Hodei 
lives alone in a Washington apart- 
ment. Her hobbies are crossword 
puzzles, reading and gardening, 
which she does each week end at 
the home of her retired parents 
who live on the eastern shore of 
Maryland. 

Edward F. Bartelt, the fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Miss Hodel's superior, calls her the 
most efficient and effective person 
ever to occupy her position. 

"She constantly amazes us with 



her accurate predictions," he says. 

Mr. Bartelt is the captain of 
Uncle Sam's team of money jug- 
glers He entered the Treasury in 
1917 as a $l r 200-a-year clerk. Be- 
fore that he was a bookkeeping in- 
structor in Quincy, III. He took a 
Civil Service competitive test mere- 
ly so ho could advise his students 
about it, with no idea that he was 
taking the first step in a career that 
would lead to management of the 
government's billions. 

He is assisted by William T. Hef- 
felfinger, who entered Treasury JH 
years ago as a 14-year-old knee- 
pants messenger boy traveling on 
roller skates, and Martin Moore, 
who at age 19, was hired as a clerk 
in 1929. 

fioth Mr. Heffe [finger and Mr. 
Moore make ]on«-r:inge estimates- - 
up to 18 and 24 months in advance 
—of Uncle Sam's need for cash. 
On the basis of their work, de- 
cisions are made to float govern- 
ment bond issues or to refinance 
certain portions of the public debt. 
They also participate in decisions 
to make "calls" for cash on the 
commercial hanks. 

Miss Model is assisted by Mary 
llanrahan rind Kalrnon Marmer. 
Her "understudy" whenever she 1 
is away on leave, is Mrs. Marie 
\V a meson 

For the past year or so Mr. Bar- 
telt and his team have walked a 
tight wire of high finance to enable 
Uncle Sam to operate within Ihe 
legal public debt ceiling authorized 
by Congress At his direction, the 
government had to postpone the 
payment of some of its bills until 
enough cash from revenues came in 
to cover the checks. 

Under the present temporary law, 
tin- rlebl lirnil will ;ij»i.uin revert to 
$27o,lXXM)TO,000, on July 1, unless 
Congress continues the S28 1,000,- 
000,000 limit or sets the limit at 
some other figure. 

Iri any event, ihe Uartclt group 
will be in the spotlight as its esti- 
mates will be relied upon by a 1 1 1 
parties concerned in making the 
final decision on what to do about 
the debt limit 

IIm public debt is just one of the 
current problems that are plaguing 
Treasury's fiscal people This year 
taxpayers have until April la to pay 
taxes on last year's income, so Miss 
Hodel is trying to figure out how 
many people will overlook (he ex 
tension and continue to pay their 
taxes on or before the old March lf> 
deadline. 

These and other equally compli 
rated prolilerns are what niuke be- 
inu Uncle Sam's "cash manager"' 
challenging and exciting to KlheJ 
Hodel. end 
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f Continued from f)age32) 
polity of annual appropriations. 
And it is ready and willing to set 
up investigations that industry sug- 
gests whenever they fall in the pub- 
lie interest. It is able to take on 
long-range basic research which in- 
dustry' needs but isn't in a position 
to do itself. 

But before going further, it is 
perhaps high time to see just how 
Phoenix scion lists ret nuclear eiier- 
gy to do all these things for them. 
In all its a ppl i rations, Phoenix 
works with radioisotopes. 

What is a radioisotope? The an- 
swer can bo very complicated. But 
for our purposes it can be simple. 

An isotope of a certain clement is 
the counterpart of that element 
which has the same properties 
except that, through some trans- 
formation affecting the nucleus of 
its atom, the isotope has a different 
mass. 

The word isotope comes from two 
Greek words— isos and iopos — 
meaning same and place. 

The atomic processes that go on 
in the modern nuclear reactor pro- 
vide, a way of converting one ele- 
ment into another by effecting 
changes in the number of charged 
particles in the nucleus. But the 
reactor will also make changes in 
the uncharged particles of the nu- 
cleus to give elements of the same 
species with different atomic 
weights. These are the isotopes or 
counterparts of that element. 

For example, there are five iso- 
topes of carbon with atomic weights 
of 10, 11, 12. 13 and 14, Two of 
these, C vi and C M , are found in 
nature and known as stable iso- 
topes. The other three, C ] ", C u 
and C", are man-made and un- 
stable. That means they are slowly 
decomposing or, in other words, 
they are radioactive. These radio- 
active isotopes emit alpha rays, 
beta rays and gamma rays, which 
are short X rays or electromagnetic 
waves. 

Industry and science use radio- 
active i sol opes or radioisotopes in 
two ways: 

First, as tracer atoms which fol- 
low the same path or process as the 
usual spades of atoms but will re- 
veal where they go even in the most 
complicated systems and processus, 
For example, Prof. Felix Gustafson, 
of Michigan's Botany Department, 
has been applying the isotope, co- 
balt 4 * 1 , to the leaves of common 
plants to find out how food is taken 
in through leaf surface and how it 



circulates through the plant struc- 
ture. As a result, he hopes to show 
lumber companies how they can 
use airplanes to spray hard-to- 
reach forests and apply the neces- 
sary fertiliser through the leaves. 

Second, hut perhaps more impor- 
tant, radioisotopes can also be used 
as a source of radiation for count- 
less important purposes, including 
the treatment of such diseases as 
cancer and brain tumor. In the 
Phoenix laboratories, the storage 
life of beef has been inureased four- 
fold by exposing meat to gamma 
rays of cobalt™. 

On a recent visit to the Michigan 
campus I saw the project's radia- 
tion source — a bundle of 1 00 rods of 
cobalt™', each three eighths of art 
inch in diameter and ten inches 
long, Cobalt 80, was chosen because 
it happens to last a long time: it 
loses only half of its energy in the 
course of 20 years. Cobalt™ is pro- 
duced by bombarding cobalt* 9 with 
neutrons. 

The rods in Michigan's bundle 
looked like ordinary little steel rods 
to me and the whole bundle would 
go in a good-sized ice bucket. But 
it constitutes the most powerful 
source of gamma radiation avail- 
able in any non-go vernment labo- 
ratory radiation equivalent to that 
of 20 pounds of radium. Direct ex- 
posure for one thiTd of a second 
would bo fatal so, to insure safety 
when the rods are not in use, they 
;ire kept in the bottom of a 15 foot, 
water- filled pit. When they are 
needed, they are lifted out by re- 
mote control into a chamber with 
heavy concrete walls. 

I saw the rods from a distance of 
about 20 feet — reflected in a mirror. 

This cobalt bundle has served 
Phoenix well but the Project will 
soon be producing its own radioiso- 
topes on the campus in a new 
$ 1 ,000,000 reactor being erected 
with funds donated by the Ford 
Motor Company. Rated in the 
1,000,000 watt classification, this 
reactor will F>c the most powerful 
operating in any university on an 
unclassified basis. It will be housed 
in a new S2.5OO.O0O Phoenix Me- 
morial Laboratory,, now taking final 
shape on the north campus. This 
laboratory will serve as the head- 
quarters for most of the actual lab- 
oratory work, now scattered in 
several labs about the campus. 
Nearby, another imposing' physical 
manifestation of Phoenix Project is 
rapidly taking shape: the new $100.- 
000 Alice Lloyd Medical ("enter. 
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dedicated to cancer treatment by 
radiation and to the long-term eval- 
uation of result* and built ri.s ;x 
memorial to Michigan's former 
dean of women who died from that 
disease. 

Rut until Mime* my showed me 
these two pieces of construction 
work, I hunted for two days for 
some tang i hi r: evidence of Phoenix 
Project and com pained to its di- 
rector, Dr. Ralph A. Sawyer, derm 
of the Graduate School, who mas- 
terminds Phoenix on the side. 

"That's the way we want it," he 
smiled. *Tm constantly trying I" 
emphasize that this i.s not a sepa- 
rate institute: it's the work of the 
university. We've thought of this as 
Something that doesn't have a lot 
of machinery." 

Most of the machinery consists 
Of Dr. Sawyer and his assistant. I>r. 
Henry Gomberg, ti small chunk of 
perpetual motion who also carries a 
full teaching schedule. Dr. Gnrn- 
borg arts as Executive director and 
eats and drinks and breathes Phoe- 
nix Project lrt or more hours a day. 

Like him all the people working 
for Phoenix are regular faculty peo- 
ple. They arc allotted the time for 
Phoenix work, plus expenses, plus 

staff assistants when necessary, Rut 
not a cent of extra salary do they 
(?et. Nevertheless, they love the 
E 'Inn -nix work. It gives them a 
chance to discover something new 
and make a name for themselves. 
There's only one report a year and 
no supervision. Everything is re- 
laxed, yet there's an intangible en- 
thusiasm which resembles the driv- 
ing force that created the whole 
thing in the beginning — the desire 
to put the atom to the service of 
mankind. 

That desire came about because 
Frederic Joliot-Curie, Atomic En- 
°fgy Commissioner of France, wrote 
an article for the United Ntilums 
World berating the United States 
for loosing on mankind the curse of 
atomic fission. He said the United 
States had made the atomic bomb 
but had done nothing toward utilix 
»ng atomic energy Tor «cmm! 

The ar tit le made Fred Smith, a 
New York public relations counsel, 
mad. He got an assignment from 
the same magazine to write a reply, 
fhen .liter covering the whole coun- 
try looking for material, he found 
thai (lie United States really wasn't 
taking any comprehensive aetieai 
toward utilizing atomic energy for 
Peace, Eventually, he wrote an arti- 
cle putting die best possible con- 
struction on the situation but he 
didn't feel good about it. 

At that time the University of 
Michigan was on the (rail of a me- 
morial to honor the Michigan stu- 
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fli nts who died in World War IT. 
A student- faculty committee had 
been appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Dean Erich Walter, now as- 
sistant to the president, and its 
members, most of them fresh From 
war service, had set t h < ■ i i sights on 
the moon. At one meeting, Arthur 
Derderian, a studc-nt member, arose 
with cJenched fists and exclaimed: 

"I don't know what Form our war 
memorial should take. But I do 
feeJ that it ought to be a light high 
in the sky, visible not only to our 
veterans when (time bark to tin* uni- 
versity but to their sons and aJJ 
future generations of students. They 
should always sec it. It should re- 
mind them of the ideals for which 
our students gave their lives." 

The committee members took 
their jo Lis so seriously thai they had 
Dean Walter write letters to dis- 
tinguished men and women all over 
the world asking for opinions on 
the best memorial for Michigan. 
One of these letters reac hed Fred 
Smith. It gave him an idea. He 
wrote a memorandum to Dean Wal- 
ter suggesting that the university 
undertake research in the peace- 
time applications of atomic energy 
and their effects on society. 

"Make this project your war me- 
morial," he urged. 

Kn-d Smith's atomic research proj- 
ect was the "light in the sky" as 
far as the Michigan war memorial 
inmrnitt^- was concerned. 

But then Marvin Nehuss, law 
professor member of the memorial 
committee threw a wet blanket on 
the whole idea. He said it would 
be impossible to carry out Mr. 
Smith's idea because of the restric- 
tions the Atomic Energy Act laid 
on the private use of nuclear mate- 
rials. At this, a good deal of resist- 
ance built up among conservative 
members of the university admin 
istration. 

Hut the students wouldn't take 
"no" for an answer. 

"It's (he Atomic Knergy Com- 
mission's job to develop peacetime 
uses of nuclear materials," insisted 
Arthur Rude, a student member of 
the committer. "And I don't see 
anything in the Act prohibiting a 
university from using the isotopes in 
research." 

Student Derderian got to his feet. 

"If the law won't let us do it." In- 
said, "then let's change the Jaw, 
Let's go to Washington and see/ 1 

At the students 1 insistence, a com- 
mittee of three was named to go to 
Washington. It included Dean Wal- 
ter and Fred Smith and was led 
by Dr. Ralph Sawyer, a noted phys- 
icist, then Dean of the School of 
Graduate Studies. Dean Sawyer 
had been civilian director of Opera- 



tion Crossroads and he knew a lot 
of people in Washington. 

Much to everybody's surprise, the 
Atomic Energy Commission went 
for Michigan's program all out A 
university could use radioisotopes 
in research, it said, as long as the 
field of .security was not invaded. 

The AEC not only permitted 
Michigan's participation but wel- 
comed it. 

"From such a center," said its 
spokesman, "may come the an- 
swers to some of the urgent prob- 
lems of today/' 

"It was. those students who put 
it over," Roseoe Bonis teet, regents* 
member of the committee, told me. 
"I never saw a more dedicated 
group of young people. Maybe 
they felt I hey ought to make up for 
the sufferings caused at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Anyway, they gol 
hold of something they thought was 
important and they just wouldn't 
let go. We all caught it from them/' 

When the committee reported 
back to the campus, the regents gave 




their blessing and the students went 
wild. They brought out a sprcial 
edition of the Michigan Daily with 
a banner four inches high: "atom 

HBKEARCH £ 'KNTKIE TO UK 'l/ WAR 
MEMORIAL/' 

The front page was plastered 
with a 10 by 12 picture of an atom 
Ijomh explosion captioned "Har- 
nessed for Humanity/' 

They called it Phoenix Project 
for the legendary bird of Egypt- In 
Egyptian religion the phoenix is a 
purple and gold bird that looks 
something like an «>agle. Kv*»ry , r *00 
years it was supposed to come from 
AraJiia In f fel iopolis; here it built 
its nest on the altar of the sun god, 
was consumed by fire and rose 
again from its ashes young and 
bi';uitifi.ll Tin- phoenix <x.i-, a -\m 
bol itf immortality and resurrection. 

Then began one of the most in- 
spired campaigns in the history of 
fund-raising. All this happened in 
May, 1948, and, before the school 
year ended, the students had al- 
ready collected large sums of 
money. When the lfM9 year began, 
the campaign really got down to 
business. (i.T/s dug down into their 
savings to contribute, Alumni clubs 
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[■(inducted i ■r>rrirrncti ity campaigns 

and mcobn made speeches in civic 
clubs all over the country, Women 
worked with fanatical enthusiasm 
to raise funds for cancer research. 
They worked harder because their 
contributions went to the new Alice 
Lloyd Medical Center. 

Influential alumni in Industry 
swung their businesses into line and 
got large grants. The late George 
Mason, former President of Amer- 
ican Motors, neliny as industry .md 
special gifts, chairman, was respon- 
sible for most of these. Chester 
Lnntf. vice president of CeriET.'i I Rl me- 
tric, was national executive chair- 
man itt the campaign, 

"We asked for $6,000,000 and got 
S7,5O0,O0O," he told me. "1 never 
saw anything like it in my life." 

Hut the most surprising thinp In 
everybody was that contributors' 
enthusiasm continued. This project 
is a living thing which they intend 
to see out to the end, 

"They've put in their money and 
they're stockholders," is the way 
Mr, Lang adds it up. 

One reason the enthusiasm con- 
tinues is that Phoenix already 
shows tangible results, not only in 
industrial applications but in the 
fields of medicine, physics, chemis- 
try* botany, biology, zoology and 
even sociology. 

Doctors using Phoenix funds in 
the university hospital are already 
applying isotopes in diagnosis, treat- 
ment and research, 

They are applying advanced nu- 
clear techniques to the treatment 
of brain tumors, Dr. Phil Johnson, 
of the Alice Lloyd Laboratory, is 
using an automatic machine cvoIvmI 
by Phoenix Project to localize 
bruin tumors employing radioiiHive 
iodine. This eliminates the neces- 
sity in many cases of opening the 
skull for explorations. The ma- 
chine is now brhitf applied else 
where. 

The dot-tors are routinely treating 
thyroid cancer with nuclear tech- 
niques, sometimes with spectacular 
results. 

The doctors use phosphorus" for 
diagnosing lesions of the eye to de- 
termine if cancer is present. By 
accurate diagnosis, many needless 
eye removals are eliminated. 

The radioactive -iodine treatment 
of hyperthyroidism has become 1 
practically routine, 

Phoenix money is used not only 
for treatment but for research proj 
ecLs With its help, doctors are 
now investigating the nature of rh cli- 
matic diseases. 

In chernislry. much is expcvlcd to 
come of a long term project financed 
by Cootlvcn- to find out how (be 
gamma rays of cobalt*" can affect 
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the properties of rubber and plas- 
tics. Says L. M. Hobbs, Professor 
of Chemistry: 

"We have hopes of improving the 
properties of plastics materials 
without putting in agents that will 
affect the age. We also hope to im- 
prove rubber so that tires will last 
years longer/* 

In physics, a new instrument de- 
veloped by Prof. Donald G laser with 
Phoenix funds is helping science 
observe the paths of high-speed 
atomic particles. Known as the 
"bubble chamber," the device is pri- 
marily a quart-sized container of 
clear, superheated liquid kept tinder 
high pressure to delay its boiling. 
Professor Glaser placed ii in the 
path of particles whirled to 2,000 K - 
000,000-electron-voJt energies in the 
Cosmo tron at Brookhaven National 
Laboratories. In the first ten min- 
utes of operation, as the particles 
plowed into the fluid, he was able 
to photograph nuclear interactions, 
he reports, seldom seen in their en- 
tirety by older methods. 

Michigan's Institute for Social 
Research, nationally known for its 
studies of opinion and behavior, has 
published the results of a survey 
dealing with the peacetime possibil- 
ities of atomic energy and Lheir im- 
part on the public. As new prod- 
acts and processes, new sources of 
power, new tools and techniques 
come into being as a result of 
atomic research. Phoenix Project is 
attempting to find methods for so- 
cial expansion without the upheav- 
als that have characterized the 
introduction of basic discoveries in 
the past. 

Michigan's Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration has been studying the 
public administration aspects of the 
atomic energy program— relation- 
ships of the AEC with other govern- 
ment bodies, with industrial con- 
tractors and with labor The study 
has resulted in a book entitled "Con- 
gress and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission," hy Morgan Thomas and 
Robert Northrop of the Political 
Science Department, which is now 
in the process of publication. It is a 
chronological and factual study of 
the whole program, attempting to 
show the quality of the control that 
has been exerted over the taxpayers' 
$ 1 2.000,000,000 i nvestment. It is ex- 
pected to serve as a reference book 
in the controversies over how 
atomic energy has been handled. 

But of all the Phoenix projects, 
the work in food preservation is 
farthest advanced. 

For instance, potatoes exposed to 
gamma rays are fresh after a year,- 
non irradiated potatoes are withered 
and covered with sprouts. 

The Fission Products Labors tory 



has worked out a pilot plant capable 
of irradiating 250 bushels of potatoes 
an hour at an estimated cost of six 
cents a bushel. The plant could be 
built for less than Si-iO.WK) and oper- 
ated for about $40,000 a year in- 
cluding the rental of the radioactive 
source. The process does not harm 
the potatoes, according to Lloyd 
Browneil, supervisor of the Fission 
Products Laboratory at Phoenix, 
and 2,000 taste tests have failed to 
give any indication that the flavor is 
affected. Four generations of rats 
have been eating the potatoes for a 
year and a ha IF without harmful n- 
suits. 

A number of large potato- process- 
ing companies are interested and in 
particular the National Potato Chip 
Institute. About ten per cent of the 
American potato crop goes into 
chips, some 30,000,000 bushels a 
year. With irradiated potatoes firms 
making potato chips could use local 
potatoes all year long. This means 
tremendous savings in shipping 
costs alone. It costs somewhere be- 
tween $3.50 and $4,00 a ton to treat 
potatoes compared with a cost of $25 
a ton for shipping potatoes from 
Florida to Michigan in the summer. 
It now remains to determine whether 
radiai tion- preserved potatoes are 
suitable for chipping Tr^H are ex- 
pected to be run in the near future 
and if the results are favorable, the 
Institute proposes to organize a re- 
search study and construct a pilot 
plant for actual commercial trials. 

Far-reaching effects on public 
health are expected from the proj- 
ects radiation- treatment of pork for 
trichinosis. It is estimated that 25 
per cent of all Americans contract 
this disease in varying degree and 
severity. In most cases the disease 
is not re-cognized, hut among known 
cases the mortality rate is approxi- 
mately five per cent, 

The .source i>f human infection is 
the larva taken in by eating under- 
cor iked pork, This k,rv ;j gels into 
the pork when the hog eats infected 
pork fed to it in garbage. In human 
intestines the larva hatches, the 
adults mate and the second genera- 
tion larva enters the blood stream 
and winds up as a cyst in the muscle. 
Public health efforts to stamp out 
the disease have resulted in laws in 
41 states requiring that garbage be 
cooked before it is fed to hoga But 
the laws are difficult to enforce. So 
trichinosis marches on, 

The Fission Products Laboratory 
found that exposing trUhinous pork 
to mild doses of radiation prevents 
the larvae from developing into adult 
forms when the meat is eaten. 

The laboratory even went so far as 
to design a plant for the treatment 
of pork. It was found that pork car- 
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casses can be treated at a cost of 
only cents a pound or 23 cents 
for a 1 Jft-jxninrl carcass. The plant 
was designed to be readily adapt- 
able to the conventional meat plant. 

The National Conference on 
Trichinosis, including representa- 
tives wt leading medical .urn I hc-uhli 
associations, last year recommended 
thnt the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion make a further study of this 
process in a good-sized pilot plant. 
Says Dr. S. E. Gould* one of the 
conductors of tht>. Phoenix experi- 
ment and chairman of tho National 
Conference on Trichinosis: 

"Irnwlirtiinj? .'ill pork commerciaJ- 
ly would eliminate trichinosis. Ap- 
plication of this treatment would 
be in the packer's interest. He could 
have a positive approach to sell a 
healthy product. It has a tremen- 
dous advertising potential, like the 
pasteurization of milk. We fed that 
the whole package is now wrapped 
up, The only place to go from here 
is to do it." 

These are some of the highlights 
of Phoenix results in which con- 
tributors take pride. As frir as I hey' re 
■ oncerncd, anything can happen. 
One old lady wrote ■ l<> ,-jsk- 

*'Sinee you can preserve food, can 
you preserve people — keep (hem 
from growing older?" 

"Of course the answer was rm." 
laughed Dr. tJomberg. "I had to tell 
her that the preservation kills germs 
and all other terms of life." 

"But it's not such a silly question 
after all," he mused "In the past 
£KJ years, the life span has doubled 
as a result of the new scientific in 
formation. Ry thr usr of mdir motive 
tracers, we're getting more and more 
information about the living cell 
every day, This will undoubtedly 
resul t in mak i ng the I ife span I £ >n pe r . " 

One reason Phoenix stockholders 
follow it« accomplishments so close 
ly is that they want le. be in ;-i 
position Ut make an appraisal one 
day and decide whether to hu\ in 
other share of stock. Everybody 
understands ihn1 PhcM-nix mrrv er«nr 
back and ask for money to carry on 
its work. This is bct-mM- its direc- 
tors decided n«t to invest 87,500,000 
in a trust fund and operate with the 
in teres I that would accrue. Instead 
they decided to take a ten-year 
gamble — invest the principal in free 
and unrestricted research. 

At the end of ten years, Phoenix 
diriK'iors hope to ^* able to ro back 
to the investors and report a profit 
— in terms of benefits for society. 
And if results nintimie to pay nlJ as 
wed ter industrial shareholders as 
they have so far, the chances are 
that they will again decide that 
Phoenix is a good investment in the 
future, end 
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Your Stake in the Tariff Fight 



< Continued from page* 4! ■ 
a pounds glass, lead and paints. 
The ruoricv was to pay colonial offi- 
cers appointed by the: King. 

This was not only an onerous tax; 
it interfered with sel [government. 
Before, if a colonial officer was un- 
popular, the legislature would neg- 
lect to raise funds to pay him. 
These new tariffs led to the famous 
Boston Tea Party. 

Yet, the first act approved hy the 
first United States Congress was a 
national tariff on July 4, 1789, The 
brilliant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, chose this as 
a painless way to raise money and 
pay debts of the baby republic. 
The Secretary also wantext to pro- 
tect the budding American glass, 
earthenware and rum industries 
from imports, 

A quarter century later, the main 
aim of the tariff was protection. In 
this "era of good feeling" when 
Dolly Madison was the American 
belle, high tariffs were written for 
textiles, leather, paper, cabinet- 
work, hats, iron, hemp, wool, lead 
and glass. One foe of these high 
tariffs was Senator Daniel Webster, 
whose New England shipbuilders 
wanted to import hemp and iron 
duty free. 

The first great battle over tariffs 
was a sequel to Henry Clay's "tariff 
of abominations." Fiery John Cat- 
noun told the Senate that South 
Carolina would not pay the duties, 
and would stop collections at the 
Charleston port The state actually 
passed a law voiding the tariff. 
President Andrew Jackson said he 
would try Calhoun for treason and 
"hang him as high as Hainan " 
Henry Clay, the mediator, lowered 
the tariff and South Carolina re- 
pea let! its nullification law. Never- 
theltrs-s, this was the seed of the 
Confederate rebellion. 

For the next 100 years, the tariff 
went up and down with political 
swings: New England manufac- 
turers, mainstay of the Grand Old 
Party, favored high tariffs. The 
South, selling its cotton and tobac- 
co to the world, opposed, New 
totem were thrown into the battle 
when, for example, the radical 
Populist movement argued that 
tariffs were a conspiracy by the. rich 
to raise prices on the poor. Much 
later, a responsible section of the 
Republican Party, primarily in the 
West, pushed for lower tariffs. 

Tariff was the issue in the heated 
presidential campaign of 1888. A 
"No Free Trade" parade down New 



York's Broadway humped into a 
"Cleveland (Tariff! Reform" pro- 
fession, and soon canes were flying 
and tall silk hats scattering to the 
winds. A cartoon showed Demo 
cratic House Leader Roger Q. Mills 
of Texas opening flood gates to 
drown American factories with Eu- 
ropean imports. 

This i a me after President Grover 
Cleveland decided high tariffs were 
hurting the American consumer, 
and that our industry no longer 
needed this protection. He de- 
manded tariff "reform" in a mes- 
sage to Congress, The Mills bill to 
accomplish it passed the House and 
was stopped in the G.O.P.-con- 
trolled Senate. Cleveland lost the 
next election. 

Twelve years later, the tariff was 
one hated symbol of the Populist 
triumph which swept the "Billion 
Dollar Congress" out of office to- 
gether with the high tariff cham 
pion, Rep. William McKinley. The 
new Congress threw out high rates. 
Yet, in another seven years, Mc- 
Kinley was elected President and 
Congress passed the highest tariff 
since the Civil War, an average of 
57 per cent. 

Two crippling if volte within the 
Republican Party in the first quar 
ter of this century can be traced to 
tariffs. Both grew out of the 
Paynes A Idrk-h bill raising duties on 
GOO items, f Congress defied Presi- 
dent William H. Taft who, in re- 
sponse to pleas from the West, com- 
mitted his party to lower tariffs, 
and sent :s special message to Con- 
gress. Sen. Nelson W. Aldrich, 
boss of the Senate, rewrote the bill 
to suit himself. The aftermath was 
the ' Progressive" revolt in 1910 
and the Bull Moose split two years 
later. Then Woodrow Wilson and 
the Democrats were elected, and 
cut duties on 958 items. 

The highest tariff in history, (In- 
Smoot-Hawley Act, was passed in 
the Hoover Administration. We are 
still using these rates set in 1930 as 
the base for reciprocal trade ne- 
gotiations. If a rate is cut 25 per 
cent, it is that much below the 
S moot- Haw! ny standard. 

The high tariff was buried by the 
world depression. The shadow of 
the future was seen first in Europe. 
Tlie small interdependent nations 
had no cash to buy imports. Ger- 
many pioneered a system much like 
barter. She and her neighbors 
agreed to buy like amounts from 
each other under low tariffs This 
was the reciprocal trade principle. 
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Saves wrapping time and 
promotes your business! 

Wrap package! rhc prafifabl* way— vu National 
Packog* Sealer* and llirix CantingoY* Ad**rtii- 
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...its BIGGER 
than you think! 
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Are you prepared for this rich, nflw market? 
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adopted by the United States under 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull in 
1934. Congress gave the President 
power to negotiate trade agree- 
ments and lower tariffs, without 
specific approval of Congress in 
each case, It is a three-year re- 
new a] of this power that is causing 
so many -sparks to fly now. 

Thfi President requested author- 
ity In cut tariff rate* on selected 
items five per cent a year for three 
years, to reduce to 50 per cent any 
tariffs over that rate, and to cut in 
half the rates (in effect since Jan. 1, 
1945 J on items either not imported 
or brought in in negligible quan ti- 
tles. 

The Administration's success will 
depend largely on how senators and 
congressmen feel the measure will 
affect their constituents. One Con- 
gressman checked to find out. Rep. 
Clement J. Zablocki, D,, Wis., 
wanted to know just how manufac- 
turers in his home town, Milwau- 
kee, felt about tariffs. He asked the 
efficient Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress to 
find out. 

Questionnaires were sent to 250 
firms and 180 of them, representing 
three fourths of all factory workers 
in Milwaukee, replied. 

Milwauki r i-; .i good city for such 
a study. It is a center of the capital 
goods industry, a feast or famine 
segment of the economy. Manu- 
facturing here is spread through a 
varied field, from auto bodies to 
beer to food products to textiles, 
The replying companies are a repre- 
sentative cross-section for both size 
and variety. 

Fifteen of the companies, mostly 
smaller concerns employing a total 
of 4.93,1 workers, s.j id positively 
that imports hurt them. 

Of 42 companies employing 48,- 
150 which export and also have im- 
port competition, 22 indicated con- 
cern over foreign rivalry. 

Fifty- four companies which em- 
ploy 76,630, sell outside the United 
States and were not worried by 
imports. 

Sixty -nine com putties with 1">,43."i 
on the payroll had no interest one 
way or another. 

Comments of those hurt by im- 
ports include: 

A chocolate and cocoa products 
manufacturer: imports of foreign 
cocoa powders from Holland, Eng- 
land, France and Italy cut deeply 
into the cocoa powder business of 
the American chocolate group. 

A company making women's 
gloves: Low labor costs abroad — 
from $1 a week to 25 cents an hour 
— create unfair competition. 

A men's shoe factory: British im- 
ports sold in two Milwaukee depart- 



ment stores are priced below its 
products. 

A small company that produces 
transformers, mostly dry pipe and 
substations: Imports (from Eng- 
land, Sweden, Switzerland and Ger- 
many i are a serious competitor and 
may result in reduced employment 
in Milwaukee. 

A manufacturer of coke, gas, tar, 
ammoniaral liquor and light oil 
products: adversely affected by the 
low-price imports of creosote, naph- 
thalene and benzol. 

One of those who have some ex- 
ports and torn pete with imports in 
the home market, a smalt maker of 
lace paper, paper cups and napkins, 
figured that imports competed with 
about ten per cent of his produc- 
tion. Several firms supplying parts 
or business supplies to the Harley- 
Davidson motorcycle company in 
Milwaukee said their sales to (his 
customer were down. The reason 
they gave was the increasing popu- 
larity of foreign -made motorcycles 
here. 

A water meter manufacturer, 
who until recently had exports up 
to §2,000,000 a year, complained 
this market has virtually dried up 
because of European and Japanese 
competition. Hi- insisted that tariffs 
be kept up on these products, 

Among those that favor foreign 
trade, a firm manufacturing such 
bronze products as castings and 
wire pipe commented, H 'Our export 
business, while n«( large at present, 
is increasing yearly and we have 
coverage throughout Europe. Mexi- 
co and South America," 

A padlock company stated, "We 
actively promote the sale of our 
products overseas and would suffer 
a serious blow if forced to discon- 
tinue our foreign business. It should 
be remembered that our export 
business helps pay the general over- 
head and other fixed charges." 

A large producer of gasoline en- 
gines with three per rent of its 
tftKKls going abroad said, "We be- 
lieve export business is good for 
Milwaukee." 

Another of the bigger firms, a 
manufacturer of oil burners, road 
machinery and the like, wrote* "The 
city of Milwaukee depends a great 
deal on exports for full em ploy - 
mont." 

Several of the exporters listed as 
problems the tangled currency web 
abroad, restrictions against United 
States goods in the sterling area, 
and (lernian competition in Latin 
American markets. 

This study of Milwaukee manu- 
facturers will undoubtedly help a 
calm analysis, but the lines long 
ago were tightly drawn in the tariff 
battle. In general, heavy industries, 
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the agricultural South, investment 
kink inn, imt\ iht> retail trade, favor 
low tariffs. This is shown by mem- 
bership io the Onmmittec Utt a Nn- 
tional Trnde Policy, hacking the 
President's tariff program. Its active 
members imlurle officials of such 
firms as the Ford Motor Co., Gen- 
eral Mills. Chase National Rank, 
Marshall Field, Bell & Howell, 
Hank of America, Standard Oil of 
California, Pillsbury Mills, and 
Crown /Hlt'ikirh Prjper C«. 

The opposition centers around 
coaL independent oil, chemicals, 
pottery and glassware, textiles, 
watch making, dairy interests, and 
B number of small manufacturers. 

The main points of the low tariff 
partisans are: 

The United States needs immense 
imports of raw materials. Since 
World War TI we have imported 
more raw materials than we pro- 
duce. We bring in all our tin, 
natural rubber and jute; more than 
two thirds of our chrome and man- 

• rii s* 1 , and more than 30 per cent 
of our rapper, lead, zinc, tungsten, 
bauxite and antimony. 

Even a wide open door would not 
harm our economy in one view. A 
report to the President's Commis- 
sion says that if tariffs and quotas 
were temporarily dropped "the in- 
crease in imports would not be large 
enough to present an insuperable 
problem of adjustment to the 
United States economy as a whole, 
even in a short run," This study 
suggests that only 3 lOths of our 
imports would expand for a total in- 
crease nf eight tn 17 per cent, Thi- 
items which would show the greatest 
increases would be earthenware and 
rh inn ware, jd.-jsswnre. leather Rlrtve-s 
and bags, clocks, canned tuna, 
linen, scissors and shears and fold- 
ing blade knives., among others. 

As Standard Oil of New Jersey's 
p resident, Monroe J. Katlibinie. put 
it, "Every U. S. dollar that goes into 
foreign trade eventually comes 
home to the United States, but on 
its travels it often fosters trade in 
in any areas." 1 Mr. Rathhont* pointed 
out that we spend dollars to buy 
woo], rubber or tin from such ster- 
ling nations as Australia and Ma- 
laya. The dollars are then used to 
buy sugar from Cuba or wheat from 
Canada, These countries spend the 
dollars here. Venezuela, whose resid 
ual oil has invaded the eastern 
seaboard, bought and paid for 
United States goods valued at more 
than $£00,000,000 in 1953. Ameri- 
can companies in 450 cities sold to 
Venezuela, which gets; 9J> per cent of 
its foreign exchange from oil sales. 

In its plea to Congress, Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, chief ex- 
porter of residual oil to the United 
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H:ive ymi ever wondered why men of 
equal ability fart* so differently in the 
com pet it km fin- bolter positions an J 
bigger salaries? 

Are you aware of the des]>erattf 
»f\»it(\(fe> uf fv.i-\ \ii\vi>* whU-h I i£i s lx.'t-n 
discussed so fully in the business press? 
Do you knew why so many men just 

miss succeei? 

These, and similar questions, are dis- 
cussed fully in "Forging Ahead in 
Uusiiit'ss" run- of \Uf ni'^t IM-fin iiNntlvi.- 
little books on ptttWUU atfvfuitetfient 
ever written. Its 48 papps are crammed 
with practical, hi-litt'iil advice for mer» 
wbo want to capitalize on thr tremen- 
doUs opportunities which exist toiijiy 
throughout business and industry. And 
it outlines the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute's executive-training program. 



Send for Free Copy Today 

If you are seeking, not a magie formu- 
la, but a sure, sound method of speed- 
ing up your progress, "Forcing Ahead 
In Business" may piu\v to lw the most 
important book you have ever read. 

Some men have found a fortune in 
its pages . , , for it has made them see* 
more clearly than ever before, tht' 
need for & well-organised program; 
and it has inspired them to net white 
time was still on their side. 

The re is no ch-Br^L' for "Forging 
Ahead In Business"- but distribution 
is limited to ambitious men. If you feel 
it is intended for you, simply sign and 
rut urn the c'uuuon below, A compli- 
mentary copy will he mailed to you 
promptly. 



Mail 
Coupon 
Today! 
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| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 315, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
j In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

I Please mail me, without east, a copy of the 48 -page 

I bouk-TORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS/' 
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. . . can he yours. Add to 
your personnel's "working convenience by 
installing an adequate number 
of Apsco Pencil Sharpeners. 

Only Apsco produces pencil sharpeners 
engineered for specific office, factory, 
and school applications. 
Specify, loo, Apsco Staplers and Pum ha 
when ordering from your stationer. 

Descriptive literature available on request. 
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Seeking New Plant Sdfes? 

250 TENNESSEE 
CITIES and TOWNS 



In Tennessee, 4 metropolitan centers, 
36 fniditim-sLM citlM and 210 imillv 
cjtici and towns are eager to help new 
industry integrate itself into the com- 
munity knsjr data on sLlc-i, buildings, 
Labnj supply and cither ]oCb tional factor* 
arc on file far about half of tht*e citlet 
•nd town* and are quickly obtainable 
for the remainder They arc all Listed 
by name and pupula tjon in ' Banc Data 

— Industrial Tennessee," a comprehen- 
sive free booklet on th* slat* * industrial 
advantages Send for your copy today 
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States, advised Rep. Dan Reed, 
ranking Republican on the Ways 
and Means Committee, and a foe of 
low tariffs, of the towns in his up- 
state New York district that sell to 
Venezuela. The Creole statement 
said, "Jamestown ships metal office 
furniture, Little Valley sends pow- 
dered milk, Olean sends engines 
and compressors." 

Exports are vital to our expand- 
ing economy. James S. Schramm, 
vice chairman of the National Trade 
Policy Committee, warned, "We 
stand to suffer a heavy economic 
loss if we err. Our exports alone 
were worth more than all the hous- 
ing built in 1953. They came to 
two thirds of the amount spent by 
consumers on durable goods. Thev 
embraced 40,000,000 acres of our 
farmland. Our farmers sell a quarter 
of their wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
dried fruits and vegetables abroad. 
Industry sells ten per cent or more 
of its trucks, locomotives, machine 
tools, tractors and penicillin abroad. 
. . . Thi' V S is keyed to constant 
growth. Each year the average fac- 
tory hand turns cut three to five per 
cent more than tin- year l>efore, 
Where are we to find markets for 
this expanding production, unless 
overseas?" 

As we lower tariffs, the argument 
goes, we win import concessions. 
More than /iO.OOO items in tariff 
laws of some 40 countries have been 
reduced or deleted under the re- 
ciprocal trade program, (Rep. Noah 
ML Mason, R., Ill, an ally of Con- 
gressman Reed on Ways and Means, 
says this is nonsense; that all such 
concessions have been nullified by 
other type barriers.) 

The opponents of free trade have 
one great argument 

Low tariffs have hurt some home 
industries. An unemployed West 
Virginia miner who believes he lost 
his job because of residual oil does 
not care how many cans of pow- 
dered milk Little Valley, N.Y., 
shipped to Venezuela. Rep. Eliza- 
beth Kee, D„ W. Va.> said bitterly 
on her return from a European trip, 
"Nowhere did I see the economic 
stagnation that has enveloped many 
coal communities of West Virginia 
since residual oil began to surge 
into tlie fuel markets of the East 
Coast To my way of thinking, our 
first obligation is here at home," 

Other pobil:-. . i l:. i in- 1 free 1 trade 
are: 

American industries vital to de- 
fense are being harmed seriously by 
imports. The National Coal Asso- 
ciation charges that coal production 
is 100,000,000 tons below minimum 
defense mobilization needs, and that 
closed mines are cosily and time- 
consuming to reopen Residual oil, 



according to this view, has dis- 
placed 34,000,000 tons of coal and 
30.000 jobs. The late Sen. Robert 
Taft investigated the residual oil- 
coal conflict and reported, "The im- 
portation of residuat oil is a direct 
damage to the coal industry. It is 
produced abroad as a by-product. 
Those who produce it are tempted 
to sell it at any price obtainable to 
get rid of it This imposes a great 
handicap on the coal industry and 
is responsible for the closing of 
many mines." (The senator's 
brother, Charles Taft, is one of the 
greatest exponents of residual oil 
imports.) 

Spokesmen for the chemicals and 
electric power equipment industries 
indie- 1 ted that American defenst 
strength is being seriously weakened 
hy foreign competition. 

Philip D. Reed, chairman of the 
board, Ceneral Electric Company, 
said that the federal government 
has increased its purchases abroad 
of electric generating equipment 
from $$£50,000 in 1952 to $16,400,- 
000 in ia r i3. This, he pointed out, 
has worked serious hardships on 
American companies, and the Motor 
and Generator Division of GE was 
"on the threshold of idleness" last 
October. 

Special tools and machines are 
needed to produce this equipment. 
A generator, takes three years to 
build, and needs occasional repairs 
and replacements. 

In event of war or political chaos 
abroad, deliveries, repairs and re- 
placements of foreign-built equip- 
ment might be extremely difficult, 
Mr. Reed stated. 

Mr. Reed recommended that the 
Tariff Commission be given power 
in its peril point review of reduced 
rates to consider the national de- 
fense aspect. 

The defense aspect was tackled 
from another angle by Edgar M. 
Queeny, chairman of (he board, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. He told 
the Ways and Means Committee 
that TJ, S. production of organic 
chemicals, vital to security, are to- 
day 7,000,000,000 pound.H short of 
Defense Department estimates of 
potential emergency needs for 1956. 
Yet, he warned, expansion within 
the United States is not warranted 
because of tariff cuts. In the chemi- 
cals field, the tariff rates are 50 
per rent below what thev were in 
1930 Mr. Queeny said, "If this bill 
pusses. Monsanto will have to 
change the character of its business, 
and the country will suffer. We will 
not nwarch and build plants for 
new products that can be produced 
at lower costs abroad." 

He said British wage rates for 
skilled chemical workers went up 
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from 28,5 cents an hour in 1930 to 
53.3 cents an hour now. At Mon- 
santo's St. Louis plant rates arc up 
from 75 cents to $2,365. In Ger- 
many, wage rates in this industry 
are one fifth those in the United 
States. 

A further argument against re- 
ducing rates is that used by the Na- 
tion Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import- 
Export Policy. It contended that 
it is not fiiir to place cost raising 
burdens on U. S. business — such as 
farm price supports, minimum 
wages and soda I security and, at 
the same time, expose ( his business 
to progressively tougher import 
competition by stripping away tar- 
iffs. The committee argued, too, 
that the change from a seller's to a 
buyer's market in thr 17. S. in- 
creased the competitive pressure of 
imports. 

A final point made in the long 
and involved hearings is that the 
President's proposals would turn 
over Congress* traditional power to 
govern foreign trade to an inter- 
national organization. This is a 
reference to the General Agree- 
ments on Tariff and Trade. 

An important and compelling 
argument of the American Tariff 
League in full-page newspaper ad- 
Vertisements is that cheap foreign 
labor exploited by foreign manufac- 
turers will kill American wage 
standards. The ad calls out, "Can 
you and your workers meet the 
competition of wage rates that are 
one tenth to one half of what you 
pay?" 

In this call to arms, the Tariff 
League lists some 1/50 products, 
very few of which require highly 
skilled labor or complex machines 
to produce, that will be harmed by 
alleged "State Depurlmeni plans in 
reduce tariffs/' The items range 
from baseballs to watch bracelets. 

There is no doubt that the Amer- 
ican tariff is ra grave issue in the 
cold war. One of Russia's strongest 
and mnst recent weapons is a tempt- 
ing barter plan, hoping to draw 
nations away from economic union 
with the United States. Soviet 
propaganda hammers relentlessly 
that we cannot be trusted, that tar- 
iff walls will rise and shut out post- 
war production of Germany, .Japan 
and West Europe. 

A few facts fill in the bark ground. 
Our share in world trade is enor- 
mous. We have but five per cent of 
the world's people, but we produce 
40 per cent of total goods and serv- 
ices. For steel, autos, petroleum, 
the ratio is well over half. 

Three years ago our exports were 
more than 20 per cent of total world 
exports. 





The Olivetti "Electrosummo Du- 
pf*x" Adding Machine is the fastest 
desk-mo-dW adding machine made 
today, ft not only cycles fastest, bvt 
also has two registers; each register 
con operate in dependency or in 
combination with the other* When 
either register is totaled or Sub- 
totaled, the resulting figure may be 
simultaneously transferred to the 
other register M as desired/ this elim- 
inates re-entries, which contrib- 
utes to speed and accuracy, and 
permits grand totals to accumulate. 




Double and triple zero k«y.i spent the 
entry of cipher* on the 10-key key- 
board of the Olivetti "ttk-vtrusurum* 
Duplex"; thumb add -bar speeds entry 
of many items in a single register. The 
machine subtract! directly, with auto- 
matic credit balance, and nemi-auto- 
mtttkalk mullipht'-* ;intj divide*, 'filial 
capacity 99,999 r 999,999.9<K Sold and 
serviced by Olivetti branch offices and 
by 450 dealers, in all 4fl states. (Olivetti 
uIku makes the Olivetti Printing Co leu - 
latoi\ completely and uniquely auto- 
matic; 20,000 rtc on the job in the I J S, A. 
torbiv.: Kt-i r information, write Dept. CO, 
Olivetti Corporation of America , oSO 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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V CHECK ONE POINT, wK«r» eKaoiing a r«- 
deifc. Check the middle drawer For Fhe "lt> " 
trade mark. Il'i a truilwarlhy guide ta a 
prldtworlriy detfc, a product o' llflfnit worli- 
nanihip and hen«il wood — an Indiana 
Deik. And any mode you chOOie, however 
mode El 1 Ihe price, will give you mail desk 
lor the money . . . aik any user! 

Check Phc new, bet'er lhan ever values now 
nfler^d by yoyr n*grei.p Indiana Ds-tlc Co., Int. 
Dealer. Jui1 a p-oitcard wiH brino yait hli name. 
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Don't Cry Over 
Spiff Ink 
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Proof! 





r .p ir . . :i : ii r m n : ;'-idc down. 
The ink can't spill out of a Morris 
SAFE-T-SET! And you tin write for 
months with a single filling. Place a 
handsome, economical SAF E-T-SET 
on every desk in the office and homc. 
Thc Morns hard -tip point gives years 
of service... points lo suit your writing 
style. Ask for trie SAFE-T-SET by 
name at your stationer's. 
Ltmivr jn. mulched desrr-top equipment 

bert m. Morris co. 

StJl W THUD ST., LOS ANGELES 4*, CALlf. 

In N«w Tort; 36) fcwirfh Avenue 
lit Canada: McFarlant &. Hodgson, Ltd. 
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It works out this way: From 
1946-53, we exported goods and 
services worth S 123,000,000,000. and 
bought from the world $78,000,000,- 
000 worth. This Left a 37 per cent 
gap, filled by U, S, government aid 
and laws except for some S2,000 f - 
(HMJ.fHX) of foreign reserves and 
assets. 

The free trade view of this dis- 
parity goes like this: 

The dollar gap does work .1 hard- 
ship. Countries low on dollars feel 
they must hoard them and buy only 
the most essential goods. They 
sharply restrict purchases in the 
U. S. Only a tiny trickle of Ameri- 
can cars may enter Great Britain, 
for example. 

To this. Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, econ- 
omist of Dow Chemical Company 
replies: 

"Whatever justification the dol 
lar gap theory may have hud in (he 
past it is now an exploded myth. 

"By subtracting defense supplies, 
which have no place in .--my discus- 
sion of normal trade, the so-called 
dollar gap evaporates from S4.QO0,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000,000 to SI, 000,- 
000,000 or less. By taking into 
account other factors like transpor- 
tation and tourism it not only dis- 
appears, it. suddenly turns into a net 
increase of $1 ,]00,tHM),(M)0 in gold 
and dollar reserves held hy other 
countries. Not only do foreigners 
have enough gold and dollars to 
buy whatever they need from this 
country f except defense supplies for 
which the American taxpayer 
pays,', they also have enough sur- 
plus, to send money here for invest- 
ment. 

"This is not intended hi deny 
that specific other countries have 
encountered severe difficulties in 
meeting dollar payments since the 
end of World War II. But the root 
of these difficulties lies in economic 
forces entirely unrelated to tariffs." 

In any case the free nations w;mi 
to 3eli freely in the United States, 
earn dollars, and use them to ex- 
pand sales here. When President 
Eisenhower sent his free trade mes- 
sage to Congress-, the Sydney i Aus- 
tralia) Morning Herald ohservffd: 
" President Eisenhower's message is 
a balanced and encouraging one, It 
is true, as some Australian critics 
have said r that ever since the war 
presidential appeals for developing 
trade by lowering harriers have been 
common form. When put into con- 
crete shape, such proposals often 
fared badly at the hands of interest 
groups and Congress. The actions 
of 1954 were disappointing, but Mr. 
Eisenhower is sticking to his guns," 

Australia, as others of our allies, 
must export. If our markets are not 
open, they can turn to the Com in- 



form, or resign themselves to a much 
slower economic progress. Holland 
gets 46 per cent of its income from 
exports, Belgium 4i), Britain, 'HI 

A free nation economic alliance 
was set up in (Jeneral Agreements 
on Tariffs and Trade born in 1947 
with 22 members. This organization 
negotiates trade and tariff cuts 
among members, and covers more 
than 80 per cent of world trade. 

All members are watching care- 
fully how we handle Japan. That 
country is a strategic ant [communist 
fortress in Asia. Russia fears these 
islands more than any nation in all 
the Far East, and egged on the 
communists to overrun Korea to 
flank Japan. American policy, ini 
tiated by General MacArlhur, was 
to make Japan strong enough to 
stand on its feet militarily, politi- 
cally and economically. We would 
rebuild Japan's factories and find 
export markets. Without trade, Ja- 
pan would fall, because it is an 
industrial nation of 88,000,000 in an 
area the size of California. 

President Eisenhower has thrown 
all his weight into the fight to open 
up the United States for Japanese 
products. 

Yet there is powerful pressure in 
Washington from companies hurt or 
who expect to be hurt by Japanese 
imports, crying for exclusion. Japan 
is sitting on the fence. The new 
Premier, Ichiro Hatoyama, is beam- 
ing at both Washington and M ens- 
cow, as if waiting for the best offer. 

The consequences, if Japan falls 
into the Com inform economic orbit 
because of tariff restrictions in the 
W r est, could tie enormous. And yet, 
the kind of pressure being put on 
Congress toil ay is hard to brush off. 



A practical example is West Vir- 
ginia. A maker of marbles for chil- 
dren at Parkershurg has t>esieged 
his congressman with protests about 
Japanese marbles. Not far away, a 
clothespin manufacturer in Rich- 
wood can prove he is hurt by Swed- 
ish clothespins Throughout the 
state, there is a loud murmur of 
discontent over residual oil. As a 
result the state's congressional del 
egation opposes free trade. 

The re% r erse is true, too. Tariffs 
were a major issue in the Fifth 
Maryland District northeast of 
Washington in the last election. A 
Democrat, Richard E. Lank ford, 
unseated the incumbent CO. P. con 
gressman by attacking the Adminis- 
tration order cutting down Swiss 
watch imports. He argued all over 
the rich fanning area, "The Swiss 
are the largest buyers of our high- 
grade Maryland export tobacco. If 
tiny can'l sell their watches in 
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Arnerk-a, tlu-v won't ha% r e the money 
to buy our tobacco." 

How to keep these conflicting in- 
terests apart is a problem thai has 
worried Presidents for a century. 
One way i* lh** rewapo clause and 
"peril point." The escape clauses 
give us the right to back out of trade 
nRrwnient.s if u Tariff ( 'ommission 
investigation prov«3 a bu-sini ■-- is 
being destroyed by imports, and the 
President finds this agrees with na- 
tional security interests. President 
Truman turned down such a Com- 
mission recommendation on Swiss 
watches; later, President Eisen- 
hower approved. 

The "peril point" authorizes the 
Commission to set a floor on tariff 
cute on specific items, if reductions 
below the "peril point" wouid en- 
danger the home industry. 

Another thought — an adjustment 
for injured home business — has 
been proposed by Allen Sproul, 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, Sen. Harley 
Kilgore of W r Va., and David J. 
McDonald, president of the United 
Steel workers of America, Senator 
Kilgore favors subsidizing defense- 
needed industries by stockpiling or 
defense contracts. 

The most detailed program was 
recommended by Mr, McDonald in 
the President's Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy, He proposed 
that an injured company could 
have (a) f ederal funds to hire en- 
gineers, economic developers, mar- 
ket researchers to create new mar- 
kets, (b) easy financing, (c) tax 
amortization on new plant and 
equipment needed to introduce new 
products or expand lines not affected 
by tariffs, and id) special consider- 
ation in federal contracts. Too, he 
recommended that American indus- 
tries with growing export markets 
be encouraged to locate branch 
plants in areas hit by imports. 

A third section of the Mi-Donald 
plan calls for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits extending beyond 
I he iisuul length for displaced work- 
ers, special training and moving al- 
lowances, and placement counsel- 
ing. 

The Commission put this program 
aside as out of its scope. 

No one in Washington expects the 
answers to these problems to come 
overnight. But President Eisen- 
hower set a course for U.S. policy 
in these words: 

"It is essential for the security of 
the United States and the rest of 
the free world that the U.S, take the 
leadership in promoting the achieve- 
ment of those high levels of trade 
that will bring to &\l the economic 
strength upon which the freedom 
and security of all depends/' end 
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500- pound pjiv, ln:id c ;i piicr! 
In Jill -slcc! pickup box . . , 
shaft drive power advantage* plus 
quick, easy handling, 80 inch turning radius. 
See your nearest Cu&hman dealer for free 
demonstration or write for illustrated literature. 
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Now with New Dunham "Vari-Temp'" Cabinet, it's no trick at all to enjoy 
individually rtntnt-cotitr&iieJ year round air conditioning— at a prk* yvx never 
thought penibU, 

This one simple cabinet with twin blower fans delivers b*th warm and 
wel air - also ventilates, filters and dehumi dines. A sm^ riser supplies 
either hot water or chilled waier to the unit, depending upon the season. 
Units also available for heating liihJ or heating arid ventilating with steam. 
So costly antral system JuH uvri tieeJeJ. 

For full information ahoiit year 'round, room-controlled air conditioning 
at its economical he»t „ . . just dip and mail the coupon. 
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13 specialized departments 



SoostR or later, everyone comes to Washington. 

Next time you are in the city, drop in and see us. 

Tonic around to the Chamber's headquarters, meet the people here, 

get acquainted— and take a look at what we are doing. 

Our building is easy to get to. It is at 1615 H Street, N.W.— across 

La Fayette Park from the White House, 

You will be interested in seeing how this organization functions 
in behalf of business. 

At its headquarters, the National Chamber maintains 21 departments, 
including the one which publishes Nation s Business— 
the largest business magazine in the world. 
Thirteen of the Chamber's departments are called Specialized 
Departments, so named because each one specializes in its own field 
of the economy. Together these departments study and re-study 
current trends and developments affecting the whole economic and 
social order and affecting the lives and needs of the people. 
This work is part of the Chamber's broad program to determine the 
facts about national issues: to get the issues out in the open; to 
formulate the policies of business toward the solution of national 
problems— and to create a favorable atmosphere under which business 
can operate at a profit without undue government restraint. 

Ik the business in which you are engaged falls into one of the 
classifications represented by the Chamber's Specialized Departments— 
and if you have a desire to do your part to keep the competitive 
enterprise system alive then, membership in the National 
Chamber is for you. 

To find out about how to join, don't wait until you come to 
Washington for a visit. Write for information now. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 

A NATIONAL FEDERATION WORKING FOR 




Here They Are — 

Here are ihe Chamber's Specialized 
Departments which deal with national 
problems affecting business: 

1. Agricultural 

2. Construct 1 ion 

and Civic Development 

3. Domestic Distribution 

4. Economic Research 

5. Education 

6. Finance 

7. Foreign Commerce 
S Foreign Policy 

9. Insurance 

10. labor Relations 

1 1 . Manufacture 

12. Natural Resources 

13. Transportation 

and Communication 

Eac h of these depy mncnts is staffed 
with evperts in its particular lieW, and 
works with .i \oluntary committee of 
business leaders who know, from their 
day-by-day experience, what is happen- 
ing in that lield- 

The primary purpose of these depart- 
ments is to work to put into effect the 
recommendations of business on national 
issues. But as an extra-dividend, the 
departments provide information and 
service of direct benefit to busmen men 
m ihc volution of [hen own individual 
business problems. 

^ At ihf rceeptton desk in the tnbhy 

of the National Chamber's 
headquarter* building in Washington. 
Buainess men from every industry 
tint? from etvry part a\ the 
country eome to the Chamber to confer 
with expert* on the staff —and to 
iiurk with other business men — for the 
i&yaii of bum new*, nr\d far the 
greater good of ail. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP, GOOD GOVERNMENT AND GOOD BUSINESS 



THESE 14 MEN WILL 
SHAPE YOUR FUTURE 



Chairmen of key committees will play a vital role in deter- 
mining which bills reach the floor of the 84th Congress— and 
in what form. Their personalities, political views and eco- 
nomic beliefs will stamp important, up-coming legislation on 
national defense, taxes r foreign trade and appropriations 




HOWARD w. SMITH, cunsei-vativc Virginian, head* powerful 
Rules Committee which decides which of hundreds of bills 
introduced may be brought up for action in the House. 
Conservatives in both parties art' looking to 
Mr. Smith to Ihwatt any iixlivriii' pniposals 
from New Deal Democrats. But new 
Democratic appointments to 
the committee have left conservatives 
with a one or two vote margin 



JERE COOPER, a quiet Tennesseean 
with a gift for arbitration, leads House 
Ways and Means Committee. 
It originates tax bills and considers 
reciprocal trade agreements, social security, 
customs and the government's bonded debt, 
Mr. Cooper is President's strong right 
arm on reciprocal trade. He is expected 
to favor tax relief for small taxpayer 




J. W FULBRICHT of Arkansas, for- 
mer university president, has now 
launched study of stock market's 
behavior in his Senate Hanking Com- 
mittee. Study he made of RFC in an 
earlier Congress is still regarded as 
a model uf fact-finding. Other com- 
mittee targets are housing and Fed- 
eral Reserve policies 




LISTER HILL of Alabama is chairman of what many regard jis most liberal com- 
mittee in Congreas-the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. The seven 
Democratic members are libera], prolabor; some of the six Republicans 
side with the eastern moderate wing uf the G.O.F. Committee's projects 
will include school const ruer ion program, minimum wage boosts, Taft- 
Hartley amendments and a reinsurance health program 




CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New 

Mexico, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, helps steer the course 
of ])i':(iTlime atomic energy as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Under his scrutiny 
will come patents, industrial partici- 
pation, support prices for uranium-and 
national security. Senator Anderson, 
regarded as able and moderate, has 
opposed Dixon-Yates contract, but 
backed Agriculture Secretary Hereon in 
his fight for flexible farm price supports 




HARRY F. BYRD r.f Virginia, the new chairman of Senate 
finance Cr.immittet', is an implacable foe of bin increased 
federal duficit. In the Eigrhty-third Congress he was op- 
posed to many Administration-sponsored tax cuts, and 
still is, for budget-balancing reason* 



CARL VINSON of Georgia, the firm-minded House Armed Services 

Committee chairman, has had mmv \-< t\u with srmping of U. S, 

defenses than any other Congressman. He pioneered 

70 group Air Force over the objections of President 

Truman and the late .l;imcs Forrestal. In present 

session he will have to consider 

complaints over cuts in wise of the Army 



WALTER F. GEORGE, dean of the Sen- 
ate, wields power almost equal to that 
of Secretary pf State. A Georgian, he 
1b chairman of Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee which will take up 
German rearmament and other hot is- 
sues, His leadership will be pos jtive H 
bipartisan 

► 



CLARENCE CANNON of Missouri will lead assault 
on the budget as chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Eletr.h! Il .u>, r he budget 
was "deceitful. "' His final report is likely 
to accuse Uidget-makera of padding in some places 
and of neglecting major items like defense, 
agriculture and public power 





JAMES E. MURRAY of Montana, chairman of the Senate 
interior and Insular Affairs Committee, will preside over 
the heated debate on public power. A zealous public power art 
vocate, this tall westerner believes in incentives, such as 
government stockpiling nf minerals I C lead and ztne, 
looks suspiciously on leasing of public 
lands for private use, favors Alaska-Hawaii statehood 
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GRAHAM A BARDEN. 

elder statesman of the 
House, heads House Education 
and Labor Committee- This 
North Carolinian is sternly 
opposed to weakening Taft- 
Hartley Act, champions aid to 
edu cat ion- with in limits. He 
opposes any use of federal 
aid by parochial schools, 
urges caution on school 
construction program 



HARLEY M. KlLGORE r Fair dealer fn-m West Virginia, will 
push two main lines as chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, One is to speed up federal justice by find- 
ing a way to squeeze out long and costly delays in the 
courts- Other is to extend an ti monopoly probe begun in 
1954 to such ureas public utilities, radio mid television 
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HAROLD D. COOLEY, Representative from a cotlon- 
mljutTo districl of North Carolina, will direct fighl 
to throw out flexible farm price supports— in effect 
this year-and to restore the rigid 90 per cent of 
parity formula. As chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, he has the support in his campaign of 
the ranking Republican, Clifford Hope. Mr, Cooley p 3 
bill is expected to face tough sledding 




EMMANUEL OELLER, Krooklvn Democrat, will k-ad House in- 
vestigation of monupoly. As chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee he revived the A nti monopoly Subcommittee 
which died in the Eighty -third Congress. Hew 
well remembered for conducting investigations of anti- 
trust aspects of major league base hall. Now he wants 
to look into possihlv i:i..iinpi.]y aspects of banking and <dL 
His committee has approved bill he intro- 
duced to increase penalty for 
antitrust violation to $50,000 
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Mr. Morton (left) talks shop with Felix Knight, former 
Metropolitan Opera star now doing night club appearances 



How to Entertain a Convention 



(Continued from page 39 f 
Up a little show for r 3 14 - last ninhl 
of our convention Nothing elabo- 
rate .... we don't want to sink a 
lot of money into it." 

Mm. Morton: "Well, the most 
economical thing, of course, is not 
to put on a show at all/' 

Husjn kssm A N ; "Oh, we've K"< to 
have a little show, We've always 
had one. They expect it. But we 
can't afford anything lavish " 

Mn. MohH)N: "Arc you sure you 
tan afford to put on a cheup show '" 

Bininkssman: '"I don't gel what 
v lean 

Mr. Mokton: "I mean that a show 
put on with cu1 rail' talent is usual- 
ly worse than no show at all. You've 
got Ut rcfiicnifH-r t J ui C television has 
made convention audiences a lot 
more critical and sophisticated in 
their entertainment tastes than they 
used to be. A man who can sit in 
his own living room and see top- 
flight performers every night is not 
going to think much of an out Ml 
that tries to entertain him with acts 
that he knows would get the gong 
on an> well run amateur hour." 

At this point, the visitor usually 
clears his throal apprehensively and 
asks how much you have to spend 
for a passable show. The answer; 

Unless you can spend at least 
$1,000 for the evenings entertain- 
ment, you'd be I letter off to forget 
aliout a show and settle for dance 
music after dinner. And for that 
minimum figure, don't expect any- 
thing more ambitious than a go**! 
singer and perhaps one other act. 
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If you want a four or five act 
variety show, budget from $2,500 
up for it. 

If the client exhibits symptoms 
of shock at these figures and rnanv 
do — Mr, Morton cites the exper- 
ience of one of his oldest and stead- 
iest clients, a large national associa- 
tion Before 1948, this organization 
was spending about $2,000 on enter- 
tainment at its annual convention, 
and drawing about 800 unenthusias 
tic delegates. Mr. Morton persuad- 
ed its executives to invest in good 
shows us a drawing card. By 1951, 
the entertainment budget was Up 
to S 10,000, and registrations Went 
up to 2.300. Last year the entertain- 
ment budget topped -S40,(KM > and 
1he association had In lurri awav 
more than 2,000 would-be regis 
trants for its convention. 

The moral Mr. Morton draws 
from this experience is that "an 
adequate entertainment budget is 
never an extravagance; it is an es- 
sential expenditure to protect the 
refit of your investment in a eon- 
vent ion." 

M any busi nessmen insti ncti voly 
resist big entertainment budgets be- 
cause they consciously or uncon- 
sciously resent the fat paychecks 
pulled down by singers, jugglers, 
comedians and others. The hard- 
working corporation executive who 
earns $25,000 a year can scarcely be 
expected to take calmly the news 
that some entertainers get that 
nuieh for a ono-nighr stand. 

Mi Morton trie': to offset litis 
feeling among his clients by point 



ing out that entertainment talent is 
a commodity traded in a fiercely 
competitive market, and the price is 
governed, like the prices of peas 
and pork chops, hv supply a nil dr 
mand. The supply of truly great 
performers is always small, and the 
demand, particularly since the ad- 
vent of television, is enormous. 

Except in rare cases where de- 
mand for a particular performer's 
services may reflect not his skill 
but that of hi* publicity agent. Mr. 
Morion is convinced that yon gen- 
erally get what you pay for in on 
terlainment. If you insist on paying 
the $25 a night minimum fixed by 
the American Guild of Variety 
Artists, you can reasonably expect 
to get a minimum of talent 

While he is against shopping for 
talent in the bargain basement, Mr. 
Morton does not feel that the aver- 
age organization can or needs to 
stretch its budget to bring in big 
name stars. Most of the shows he 
produces are built around what the 
trade calls program acts which com- 
mand fees ranging from $250 to 
$1,500 performance. A program 
act performer is one whom you may 
see occasionally on the I tetter TV 
variety shows, I ml not on his own 
network show. He is the veteran 
trouper who never quite reached 
star billing, or the Indented new- 
comer who is still teaching for the 
golden ring of national publicity. 

In casting a convention show, 
Mr. Morton's first concern is the 
kind of audience it will play to — 
all men, all women, couples or 
family groups. 

A stag audience, he has found, 
is likely to drink and talk a good 
deal during the show, and won't be 
bothered with acts that require 
close attention. It will respond, how- 
ever, to clever comedians and good 
looking girls. 

The entirely female audience is 
polite and sedate. 11 goes for singers 
and dance teams, particularly if the 
male member of the team is young 
enough to hoist bis partner without 
puffing audibly. 

Mixed audiences combine the 
best features of Imth groups, toning 
down the men and perking up the 
women. Love interest can be intro 
duced successfully with boy and 
girl singers doing musical comedy 
duets. Audience participation ,n i 
such as mind readers, also go over 
well with couples. 

The easiest audience of all to 
entertain is the one composed of 
family groups. You don't have (o 
plan anything for the adults ;iitri 
at the youngsters with jugglers, 
acrobats, magicians and ventrilo- 
quists. If the children have a good 
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lime, thr grownups will think it way 
a wonderful show. 

Tailoring the show to the audi- 
ence is what Mr. Morton calls ob- 
jective casting. He uses this term 
in contradistinction to subjective 
casting, which he regards as the 
cardinal sin of amateur producers. 

A negative example of subjective 
easting, and a prevalent one, is the 
entertainment committee chairman 
who won't book any singers because 
he personally doesn't care for them. 
More sinister, in Mr. Morton's 
opinion, are the positive cases, in 
which the man in charge insists on 
having a particular act or type of 
act that appeals to him. The worst 
abuse of this type which he has 
encountered was inflicted upon a 
certain national association whose 
perennial entertainment chairman 
loves barbershop quartets. 

Mr. Morton feels that the chair- 
man's insistence on including at 
least two quartets in every show has 
h<4'ti an important factor in re- 
ducing attendance at the associa- 
tions conventions. 

Another kind of entertainment 
chairman who rates low with Mr. 
Morton is the fellow who wants to 
put on an over-sexy show 'and who 
sometimes thinks that one of the 
chairman's prerogatives is a la to 
date with the stripper j r Mr, Morton 
has found that in any audience — 
even a stag audience- there are 



many who simply don't like vul- 
garity. And if women are present, 
nearly all of them will be offended, 
although some of them will try not 
to show it Moreover, he cannot 
understand why any corporation or 
trade association would want its 
name associated with such a show. 

In this connection, Mr Morton 
advises particular care in selecting 
cornelians. Many a comic will un- 
load on a convention audience all 
of the filthy stories that the censors 
won't let him tell elsewhere. The 
comedian everybody wants is the 
one who is funny, clean and in- 
expensive. The only trouble with 
this chap is. that he is also rum- 
existent, Mr. Morton's rule, born 
out of bitter experience, is "never 
economize on a comic." If you can 
afford $2,000 and up for George 
(iobel, Herb Shraner, or Ked But- 
tons, well and good. Otherwise, 
tread carefully and be sure you see 
the act at somebody else's show 
first 

He also believes in issuing .strict 
orders to comedians that they are 
not to refer to the sponsor,, the 
sponsor's product, or to any person 
present at or associated with the 
convention. This precaution was 
adopted afteT a New Orleans show 
at which a desperate comedian lifted 
the name of the company president 
from the convention program and 
Used it in a very lewd story. 

Although Mr. Morton was a 



guest not the producer, of that un- 
fortunate show, he still remembers 
vividly the embarrassment that set- 
tled over the room as the elderly 
president and his white-haired wife 
rose from their table and Walked 
out. 

The rule was extended to perform- 
ers of all types last year after an 
only slightly less embarrassing epi- 
sode in which a pretty girl singer 
apologized for a slight cough by re- 
marking brightly, "Slight case of 
lung cancer," The cigaret company 
sponsoring the show was not 
amused. 

At the opposite extreme, but al- 
most as offensive, Mr, Morton feels, 
is the master of ceremonies who 
keeps plugging the .sponsor every 
few minutes in a misguided effort to 
ingratiate himself. Convention 
audiences usually know in advance 
who is pitying for the entertainment, 
and they will feel far more good will 
toward the sponsor if you don't ram 
his benevolence down their throats. 

Another way in which an M,C, 
can spoil a good show is by trying 
to prolong his own stay under the 
spot lights with witty remarks and 
rambling introductions. Timing is 
an all-important factor in a sucit-mh- 
ful show. Mr. Morton urges M.LVs 
to .suppress (heir own exhibitionist 
tendencies in the interest of getting 
the next act on while the audience 
is .still warm. 

But fast-pacing by itself is not 
enough. It achieves the desired ef- 
fect of building toward a climax 
only if each act is, or seems to be, 
a little bit better than the previous 
one. This would seem to be an 
obvious rule, but Mr. Morton is 
continually amazed at the number 
of amateur productions in which 
the featured performer is brought 
on in the middle, or even at the be- 
ginning, of the program, Sometimes 
this reflects the fact that the com- 
mittee has tried to save money by 
hiring acts from local night clubs 
and theaters. If you book such per- 
formers, you have to take them 
when you can get them, between 
their regular shows, and they may 
arrive in almost any order. 

The headliner who winds up the 
program may, of course, find him- 
self playing to an empty house if 
the warm-up acts aren't good. Tim 
ideal show. Mr. MnMon In -Hews, 
is the one in which there is not too 
much disparity between the talent of 
the star and the supporting act. He 
prefers, on a $3,000 budget, to sur- 
round a SI, 000 featured performer 
with four |600 acts rather than to 
splurge on one $2,500 "personality" 
and scrimp on supporting acts at 
5100 each. 

Aside from such general con- 
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sidoratioris. Mr. Morton has no 
Formula for ranting a good conven- 
tion .show. "What an artist does is 
not nearly so important as how welJ 
he does it," he says. "As an ex- 
tremt' example, F'd ratlirr have four 
good singers than three good singers 
and one had dancer,'* 

Variety, of roLtrsp, is df-sirablc if 
you can achieve it without sacri- 
ficing quality. The ideal four-ad 
convention show for a mixed adult 
«ndien<-e, provide you could find 
talrnti'd jn>rfornu i rs in eadi sptvialiy 
at foes within your budget, probably 
would include a novelty act, a 
dance number, a comedy act, and a 
singer. For a five-act program, add 
■ inn i i I r i timber of some kind, 
either another singer or an instru- 
mentalist. 

A variety show which runs into 
four or five acts Ja a full evening's 
entertainment, and should have a 
place on the convention program 
unto itself. Mr Morton advises 
entertainment chairmen to resist 
strenuously any attempt to slip one 
fir two after-dinner .peakcr* onto 
the program ahead of the entertain- 
ment. This, he says, can be fatal to 
the show. 

Especially if Hie speaker insists 
on rending funeral notires. end 



TEN TIPS FOR 
ENTERTAINMENT 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

1 . Good talent raraly comes 
cheap; unless you con spend at 
least $1,000, and preferably 
Two or three timei thai much, 
forger about a show qnd settle 
for donee music, 
3* On a limited budget, don't 
try lo book "name" performers; 
shop far "program acts" rhar 
have talent bur haven't herd the 
publicity that boost* fees. 

3. Tailor the program lo the 
type of audience. Family groups 
are easiest to entertain. 

4. Be objective in selecting tal- 
ent, and don't foist your per- 
sonal whims on on audience. 

5. Keep it dean. 

6* Never economize on a co- 
median. 

7. Strictly forbid all performers 
lo mention the sponsor or his 
product, 

8. Don't let the M.C, hog the 
spotlight; keep the pace fast. 

9. Book several acts of com- 
parable quality instead of 
splurging on a slar and scrimp* 
ing on supporting performers. 
1 0* What an artist does fs nol 
nearly as important as how well 
he does it. 
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It's AZ<XJRAPII— the new, easy way to 
make copies of written, typed and drawn 
material in a hurry— for example, copies 
of confidential memos, apodal report** 
find the like. Hera ia n pkhsw that i» 
low in cost and it is dean— completely 
clean every *tep of the way— clean in the 
preparation of masters on through the 
production of copies. 

For fuJl in formation simply dip the ♦In- 
formation Request form to your Jetter- 
]«"id and mail to A, \i. Duk Company 
5700Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31 T Illinois. 
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FINER GRIND 

SPURS 
DEMAND FOR 
TALC 



THE TALC industry has found a way to pulverize 
its minora) to a fineness heretofore thought impossi- 
ble. This opens the door to many more uses on top of 
the hundreds already served by talc, one of the rock 
world's most useful gifts. 

Up to now the finest talc grind has been a powder 
with a top particle size of 44 microns. Thai, nf 
course, is not exactly coarse powder. It goes through 
a screen with 105,000 openings to the square ineh. 

But alongside the new grind the old size is roughly 
as a basketball is to a golf ball. The top size of the 
particles in the new grind is seven microtia, with one 
i 3.-1 1 T micron the average. 

Originally, talc wasn't ground at all. Except for 
some breaking up and shaping, we took it pretty 
much as if came from nature. It all comes from the 
earth, incurring in veins up to 100 feet thick, often 
standing vertical or slanting a Little. 

It is a nonmetallic, metamorpnic rock, meaning 
that across long geologic eras, under the action of 
heat, water, and pressure, it changed from other kinds 
of rock — limestone and granite, for example. It is 



still changing, as nothing in nature stops changing, 
mid what kind .j talc is depends upon the stile 

of change it is in. There are four major groups, with 
scores of varieties in between, 

Generally, in i i irriposii ion . tales keep the crystal 
forms and particle shapes of the rocks they come 
from, They occur in many shades nf gray, green, red, 
brown; they are translucent, opaque and patterned. 

Talc is found throughout the world. Europe and 
Asia both have, their share, In this country, there are 
mines in Vermont, New York. Alabama, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina. Virginia, Texas. Mon- 
tana, Nevada. California rmd Washington. The mines 
in Nevada and California, unlike those elsewhere, 
produce nearly every kind of talc known. 

It used to Lie called soapstone because it felt like 
soap. The ancient Egyptians carved amulets from it, 
and in pioneer times in this country, on cold winter 
nights, chunks of it were heated and stowed under 
the htankets at the foot «f (he tied to keep the sleeper s 
feet warm. Another early use was for table tops in 
laboratories, because it was not affected by acid. 

Rut it wasn't until we began crushing talc into 
powder that it era me into its own. Although it then 
became distinguished chiefly for its sendee to babies 
and ladies, it Found other uses as well. These multi- 
plied until today the uses of talc are nearly countless, 
some of them indispensable to the electronic age. 

Presently, in the United States, these uses together 
absorb 600,000 tons a year. That's more than twice 
the amount we used ten years ago. 
/} The superfine grind is valuable to any 

p-Mi manufacturer using (he pigment litani- 
JL r I J um dioxide. Foremost among these is 
Q^-^jl the paint industry which consumes 
V about a third of the nation's talc output. 

In paint, a standard function of talc has been to 
disperse the hiding pigments, or titanium dioxide, 
making for uniformity of rotor, Tale also gives 
smoothness to the painted surface. 

The new grind, which was achieved by the Sierra 
Talc and ('Jay Co. t one of the top operators in a 
field of about 2r>, adds a new function. As explained 
by Henry Mulryan, Sierra's president, it acts on the 
titanium dioxide in such a way that half of the ti- 
tanium dioxide can be dispensed with, while at the 
Hum time making the paint go farther. Talc is 
cheaper, too, costing about 80 per cent less than ti- 
(anium dioxide. Nor is talc subject to periodic short- 
ness of supply, as is titanium dioxide, 

Among other titanium dioxide users 
who will be interested in the new talc 
grind is the paper industry. For paper, 
talc lightens the pulp, fills in the gaps 
U'tween the pulp fibers, imparts mois- 
ture resistance, strength and smoothness, opacity, and 
stability to emulsions, Titanium dioxide has been the 
agent giving the paper brightness. The new talc, 
serving the same purpose, may he used to displace up 
to half of it. 

While the finer grind means more demand for talc, 
the graph line of its consumption already has been 
tilted sharply upward by developments in the ce- 
ramics industry. < 'erumies i" this context includes not 
only wall tile and pottery, in which tale constitutes 
about 70 per rent of the total mass, but insulators for 
(he growing electronics field. 
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Between them those two divisions of ceramics use 
about the same amount of talc as the paint makers, 
or one third of our production. In tile and pottery^ 
fired at comparatively low temperatures, talc in- 
creases hardness, inhibits surface cracking, controls 
shrinkage and permits speedier production. In .short, 
talc means better ware faster. 

SM^st electronic tubes must have talc 
iiiii insulators. The kind used for this is 
called steatite This means that without 
steatite talc, many of the miracles of 
electronics would not be possible. Talc 
also goes into the manufacture of spark plugs. 

The special merits of steatite talc insulators are 
that they can be formed to gnat's eye precision and, 
once formed, stay that way. They don't expand or 
contract appreciably under temperature changes. 
Porcelain tends to crack. Talc insulators also have 

a certain immuril of flexibility. 

We now use 5,000 tons of steatite talc a year for 
insulators. The bulk of it comes from only two holes 
in the ground, both owned by Sierra. One is at Talc 
City, in Inyo County, California. The second source 
is the Yellowstone Mine on the Madison River in 
Montana, There are other steatite deposits, but none 
known to be of the same high quality. 

Use of California and Montana steatite came to the 
fore during World War 11 when it was declared criti- 
cal and its use for any other purpose forbidden. 
Before that time, all talc insulators had been cut 
from block lava imported from Italy and India, The 
only source of block lava in the United States was a 
20-by-, r >0- ftn.it hole in Montana. 

With the foreign sources cut off by hostilities, and 
the budding science of electronics promising to lend 
an important hand in fighting the war, we rinded a 
lot more talc insufating material than we could get 
from the hole in Montana. With Sierra taking the 
lead, the talc industry worked out a way to pulverize 
our own steatite and press or extrude the powder into 
insulators, which then were fired at high tempera- 
tures. This worked hoe, With a single exception, all 
our electronic insulators are now made by these 
processes. The exception, for a tube requiring an in- 
sulator with a special porosity, is cut from the Mon- 
tana block lava, which possesses the unique quality 
needed, 

Hig quantities of talc were likewise needed in war 
days for paint, especially to coat ships which were 
daily splashing down the ways. 

As we are now getting our insulation materials 
from our own sources, we arf» beginning to do the 
same for cosmetic powders. This has involved over- 
coming a prejudice against domestic materials which 
arose during the war. Until then, our cosmetic tales, 
as with most of the block lava for insulators, had 
come from Italy. 

When this source was last, and the government re- 
stricted the use of steatite to paint and insulators, the 
girls had to get along with powder made from a 
lower grade of talc. 

Tale powder for cosmetics must be as white as 
possible, to insure uniformity in tints. It must be 
chemically pure* free of grit, and the particles should 
be flat, or r to use the trade term, "platcy," This is 
what gives the jmwder slip and How and cover up for 
hidi shines, as in paint the same particle shape im 



parts flow and hiding power. In insulators round 
or granular particles are preferred. The flat kind, 
pressed together, would fluff bac k out of shape like 
feathers. Steatite provides both kinds. 

Cosmetic talc as fine as any in the world is now 
being produced from domestic sources. In fact, It is 
the only talc that meets all United States Pharma- 
copoeia requirements. More particularly, the girls 
can't tell any difference between our own and the 
Italian kind which they've thought they had Jo have. 
The girls at Sierra's Pasadena, Calif., office were 
given both kinds to Jry from unmarked containers. 
They picked the domestic kind as often as the 
Italian, 

Our home-grown cosmetic talc also earns the USI' 
label for medicated preparations: foot powders, heat 
rash powders, a nti- irritant powders, etc, It is good 
as a filler in pills, and as coating to help send them 
down. 

Important as cosmetic talcs are. however, they are 
a relatively minor item to the industry that produces 
them. They account for only one per cent or so of 
the nation's talc production, and are lumped in the 
mi. see I Iambus category of talc uses. Prominent 
among these, and growing larger as a user, is the 
plastics industry. 

For plashes, tale drn»s many things, It promotes 
the viscosity of the compound, making it easier to 
handle in the press. It reduces shrinkage, contributes 
to an even cooling rate, makes for a smoother surface 
to the finished product, helps it to resist heat and 
acid, and cuts the cost of manufacture, 

The list of talc services is long, In textiles it serves 
as a filler for loosely woven cotton Lionels, and .is 
waterproofing for canvas. It helps to keep cutting 
shears from being dulled, and needles from heating 
It disperses starch to the right consistency, and lends 
a velvety finish to the end product. 

/""X^N Candy and bubble gum makers use talc 

XJ J to keep their products from sticking to- 
4 ^RiR?V* gether. Box and crate makers apply it 
*Z**sx5Qy to nails to make them go in easier. The 
white stuff that floats to the top when 
rice is washed is talc It is added in the polishing 
process to give the rice grains greater sheen and 
smoothness. 

Talc is used as a carrier for insecticides. It is used 
in making printer's ink, enamels, linoleum, rubber, 
fireproof roofing, lubricants, oil cloth, soap, dressing 
leather. 

Surgeons use talc to correct heart disease— the ail- 
ment known as angina prvtoris. in which the heart 
suffers from an insufficient nourishment of Moor! 
The hear! i-: laid bare, and into the space f>etwcen it 
and the muscular sheath enclosing it, called the peri 
enrdium, are sifted a couple of teaspoonfuls of talc. 
The talc sets up an irritation which r.'uiw tin- peri- 
cardium to fasten onto the heart, transferring to the 
faltering pump the nourishing benefit of the peri- 
cardium's blood vessels. 

This operation was first tried in \9M by Drs. 
Samuel A. Thompson and Milton J. Raisbeck, of 
New York Medical College. By August. 1912, Dr. 
Thompson had performed the operation 19 times, 15 
ot (hern successfully. 

Literally, then, as in multiple other w:iys, talc is a 
lifesaver. Victor Bofsfn 
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DEMOCRAT'S PROPOSAL $1.50 ► 



UNION'S PROPOSAL $1.25 ► -I 



PRESIDENTS PROPOSAL $ ,90 ► i 

$75 
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While Consumer Price index (solid color curve) rose gradually but 
steadily from 1938 through 1954, legal minimum wage moved in 
sharply defined steps, threatens to zoom to disproportionate heights. 
Price curve from index figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 



DEMOCRATS 



MAKE 

MINIMUM WAGE $1.50 



By JOSEPH M. GAM BATE S E 



A $1. 50 MINIMUM wage for al- 
most everybody. That's the goal of 
leading Democrats in Congress. 

A universal minimum wage ex- 
actly double the present 75-cent per 
hour minimum and covering 33,000,- 
000 workers- 9JXX 1.000 more than 
the 24,000,000 now covered is the 
objective of the Lehman bill and 
others pending in both the Senate 
• ill House. 

Sponsors, of the measure Sena- 
tors Lehman, Green, Kilgore, Mo 
Namara, Neely, an J Pasture, and 
Representatives Rooncy and Bailey 
— have the support of other libera J 
Democrats. They do not, however, 
reflect the views of Senator Hill and 
Representative Bardeiv chairmen of 
the Senate and House Labor {'om- 
m it tees. 

The bills would amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to raise the 
legal minimum immediately to $1 25 



for all covered workers, and then, "as 
rapidly as economically feasible,'* to 
Si. 50. industry hy industry. 

New workers whom these propos- 
iti would bring under the law in- 
clude 3,000,000 employes of more 
Uiari W,<l00 new car dealers, 2.200 de- 
partment stores and thousands of 
other retail stores and service estab- 
lishments doing a husiness of more 
than $500,000 a year, or any chain 
with more than four stores. Latest 
figures show 1 07, 400 stores in chains 
of four or more, 25,800 of them being 
grocery stores operated by 713 firms. 
Employes of these establishments 
would be covered by (h«se hills for 
the minimum wage and the 40-hour 
week with timoand-one^half for 
overtime. 

Many Republicans seem to go 
along with President Eisenhower's 
request for a 20 per cent increase in 
the minimum, to 90 cents, although 



some members of Congress in both 
parties prefer to raise the wage floor 
to an even SI. The AFL and CIO say 
the figure should lie Si. 25. 

More conservative groups urge no 
increase at all — or at most only 
enough to match the 14 per cent rise 
in living costs since the wage floor 
last was raised This would put the 
figure at 86 cents. 

Other students of government 
main 1a in that tlii- wage -hour law is 
being used for purposes not original- 
ly intended. They say it was a de- 
pression measure intended to end 
conditions whieh no longer exist. 

According to this point of view, a 
federal wage-hour law is obsolete. 

The fact is tliat average factory 
wages, more than .SI. 75 today, have 
almost tripled since 1938, when they 
averaged about (50 cents. The cost of 
living, meanwhile, has not quite 
doubled. 

Since the last minimum wage In- 
crease in 1050, wages have risen 
about 27 j>er cent above the SI \IH 
level of that time, while living costs 
have gone up less than 1 5 per cent. 

Practically all industries today, on 
a national basis, pay an average 
wage of at least 90 tents. The Presi- 
dent's proposed amendment would 
assure pay raises to only a few low- 
pay groups within some industries 
and in certain regions 'J 'In- bills in- 
troduced by Democratic members 
of Congress would have a wider 
effect. 

To understand the possible im- 
pact on the economy of changes in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act il is 
necessary to take a broad look at the 
whole wages and hours situation. 

The original law. passed in 1938, 
set a minimum wage or' ',]', cents an 
hour for wage and salary workers in 
firms engaged in or producing goods 
for interstate commerce. Automatic 
increases were provided to 30 cents 
in 1939 and to 40 cents by 1945, or 
sooner, for any industry in which a 
go ver nmen t-a ppoi n ted com m i t tee 
determined that the higher minimum 
wage would not substantially cur- 
tail employment in the industry. 

The minimum has been 75 cents 
since Jan. 25, 1950, when Congress 
raised it from 4(1 cents. Now, all the 
24,000,000 workers who are des- 
i-ritw-d /is "protected" by the law re- 
ceive at least 75 cents an hour, and 
all hut 1.300,000 ^,700,0tX) of 
them — get at least 90 cents. Unless 
they are employed in certain truck- 
ing, railroad and other transporta- 
tion jobs, the law also assures them 
time and a half for weekly overtime 
Most of those who don't get premi- 
um overtime pay hy law get it any- 
how under union contract or volun- 
tarily from the employer. 

The President's proposal to raise 
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the minimum to 90 cents would force 
an average increase of about nine 
cents an hour for the 1 #00,000 work- 
ers now earning between 75 and 90 
cents. The approximately S23k(XH>.- 
000 annual payroll increase involved 
would go mostly to workers in the 
Kouth. 

Surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics over the past few years in- 
dicate that a 90 cent minimum 
would result in direct in en uses for 
three fourths of the 171,000 em- 
ployes in southern sawmills, for 
more than half of the 66,000 in 
factories making work clothes, for 
about one fourth of the 8,500 in 
Southwest cotton textiles, and for 

ntxKit l~i per rent of the 7.000 fewtt- 
wear manufacturing employes in 
the Southwest. 



But the wage bill would go up 
more than that. The President 
pointed out Oval workers earning 90 
cents or more probably would re- 
ceive increases from employers who 
would find it necessary or desirable 
to raise wages to preserve customary 
differentials in pay. 

The 24.000,000 workers covered 
by the wage-hour law include ubout 
15,500,000 in manufacturing, ,1,500,- 
000 in transportation, communica- 
tions and utilities; 1,700,000 in 
wholesale trade, 1,000,000 in finance, 
insurance and real estate; 750.000 in 
mining, 740,000 in services and in 
related industries, 600,000 in con- 
struction, 230,000 in retail trade, and 
14,000 in forestry. 

There also are about 24,000,000 
workers who are not now protected 
by the law, 

If they are brought under it, the 
wage hill will go still higher, de- 
pending on how many of them are 
added, what their wages are and 
what minimum will be applied to 
them. 

There is talk of a lesser minimum 
for newly covered workers to ease 
the adjustment. 

The employes in this classification 
comprise the remainder of our civil- 
ian In bin- foree, liar ring the more 
than 6,000,000 employes of the fed- 
eral, state and I™ -a I governments, 
and the more than 10,000,000 pro- 
prietors of businesses, self-employed 
doctors, dentists, lawyers and others 
who could not practicably be covered 
by any minimum wage law, 

These 24,000,000 workers are di- 
vided into (wo groups: 

9,400,000 who engage in, or pro- 
duce goods for, interstate commerce 
and thus are covered by the law's Mi- 
ca I led commerce clause, but whom 
Congress has exempted from protec- 
tion for various reasons, and 14,- 
600.000 whom the law does nol reach 



at all because they do not engage 
in, or produce goods for, interstate 
commerce. 

The 9,400,000 "covered, but ex- 
erupt" Include: 

3,000,000 farm workers; 3,000,000 
executive, administrative and pro- 
fessional employes; 1 ,fj00,000 in re- 
tail stores, restaurants, hotels, dry 
cleaning and other trade and service 
establishments; 1,200,000 outside 
salesmen; 230,000 food processors; 
117,000 seamen; 110,000 employes 
in small lugging operations; fil.tXK) 
engaged in fishing or processing fish 
products; 43,tXX) switchboard opera- 
tors in small telephone exchanges; 
32,000 employes of small news- 
papers; 32,000 local transit em- 
ployes; KMMXI employed in retailing 
jobs by manufacturers or whole- 
salers, and UKM taxteah operators. 

The 14,600,000 employes not 
covered because they don't come 
under the commerce clause at all are 
divided as follows: 

5,500,000 in retail trade; 3,000,000 
in hotels, restaurants, dry cleaning 
arid other service industries; 2.000,- 
000 in domestic service; 1,800,000 in 
construction; 1,000,000 executive, 
administrative and professional em- 
ployes; 410,000 in finance, insurance 
and real estate; 280,000 in transpor- 
tation, communication and until i- 
ties; 202,000 in wholesale trade, and 
200,000 in manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries. 

President Eisenhower did not 
specify which of these groups or 
how many workers he had in mind 
when he asked Congress to extend 
the law to "a substantial number" of 
workers. Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
would only say "millions" more, 
and gave assurances that the Admin- 
istration has no desire to apply the 
law to farm workers or to employes 
in "purely local" enterprises. 



Local retailing and service indus- 
tries have reason to believe that 
I hey, willi Hi,imo,MOO employes ex- 
empt or not covered by the law, are 
the main target for expansion. 

Secretary Mitchell, himself a 
former vice president of Blooming- 
dale Bros., New York department 
store, told the American Retail Fed- 
eration a year ago: "At the risk of 
being called a heretic, 1 will state my 
belief , , , . that workers in retailing 
and service establishments should 
have minimum wage protection. 

'"Retailing can stand a fair mini- 
mum wage," he said, "because so 
large a part of the industry already 
pays more than a fair minimum." 

The Secretary of Labor feels 
strongly that it doesn't do much 
good to raise the minimum wage if 
the working groups who need the 
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Writing Pentif 

of the YEAR 

SEMI-HEX 

with NEW 

LA HOLE ZED LEAD 

writes far smoother 

fats far longer 



MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ! 



Semi- H, x Hitti urw LANOLlZfcD 
LK\U acrcm* pa|H'f with \t 

minimum n( pr^mirr, *ilcnll}\ cf- 
furtlrwly . . . A nrw <ji*ft>vriry in 
writing tat* anil comfort! 

Our <Iar(H»>Wrtd procew makea 

new LANOLIZED LEAD mist 

lirt'akagr. ^ 011 gtl Urong^r. longer- 
lasting |H»intA' 

<r<l t\u-*v fvlru lnTkfli U . ,11 .» rjqu«H»v 

tort fparmiw, A*t f«rf Srmi.Hc* 
with n*-w LANOLIZED LEAD 
IchJav! At h-ailing iHitHiwrii. 

Write u3 on your buiineu Irttf riifa<t, 

U*p*. D. tot a fr** trial 
pencil, namiiiff your favorite decree. 

5 Dt-gtvr*'. 1-2-2 2/4 3-4 
GENERAL PENCfL COMPANY 

U'i*f City O, New J*rity 



ever wonder who — 
besides yourself — 
reads Nation's Business 

Survey* thow ... 69 % of the 
executives pf the fifteen 
largest railroads; half the 
bosses of those RMHWfaefW ers 
with Si billion o* more of 
PSSetlj 34 % of lop monflge- 
mertt in the country's 
eighty-odd leading notional 
retailers. Plenty on the other 
side of ihe fence though , . . 
fact is., hoFf Notion's Business 
subscribers ore located in 
towns with less thon 25.000 
population, Big, middle-sine 
ond liltle businessmen oil 
find a community of interest 
in these pages. 




protection most are not subject to 
the law. He has criticized the 1950 
amendments which, although raising 
the minimum, exempted more work- 
ers so that fewer benefit from the 
law. 

President Eisenhower suggested 
that there be "a gradual approach 
to this problem" of expand d <■< •:> 
age. This substantiated fears of the 
retailing and service industries that 
minimum wages lower than 90 cents, 
and perhaps varying by regions of 
the country, would be offered to 
them as "ha it" to reduce their re- 
sistance to bringing their employes 
under the law. There is precedence 
for this in minimum wages below 75 
c ents ti* jw in effect in Puerto Hico. 

But operators of retail and service 
establishments, which remain open 
for long hours, are concerned as 
much, if not more, about the over- 
time pay requirements of the law. 
They warn that higher consumer 
prices, loss of jobs, and business 
failures could result from higher 
labor costs. 

The wage-hour law specifies that 
any substandard conditions must be 
corrected "without substantially cur* 
tailing employment or earning 
power," On this point, the I-abor 
Department recently surveyed the 
effects of the 1 950 increase fmm 40 
to 75 cents on five low- wage manu- 
facturing industries — southern saw- 
milling, Fertilizer production, men's 
dress shirts and nigh (wear, men's 
seamless hosiery, and wood furni- 
ture. At the same time it examined 
the effects on wages in 17 high- and 
low- wage industries. 

The fact that the Korean mobili- 
zation came along five months after 
the 75 cent minimum went into effect 
made it difficult to isolate effects of 
the higher minimum from the infla- 
tionary pressures of mobilization. 
The same sort of thing happened 
when the law was first passed. World 
War II started in Europe and war 
mobilization got rolling in this coun- 
try less than a year after the 25 cent 
minimum look effect and before the 
minimum went up to 30 cents. So 
there really has not been a normal 
period following a minimum wage 
increase to serve as a good measure 
of its impact. 

Nevertheless, the Labor Depart- 
ment found that the 1950 increase 
had only "minor determinable ef- 
fects" on employment, plant shut- 
downs, prices, technological ch;in«e, 
hiring policies, and overtime work. 
It also found that 1,3<XUXM> workers 
then earning less than 75 cents got 
increases the same number the Ad- 
ministration now estimates would 
get increases under a 00 cent mini- 
mum, 

Basically, the retailing and serv- 



ice industries feel it would be im- 
possible to set a countrywide stand- 
ard which would fit the many 
varieties or local businesses, and that 
if their employes' wages and hours 
need regulating, it can be done better 
locally where local conditions can be 
considered. 



Nineteen states and the District 
of Columbia have minimum wage 
laws which have l**en newly estab- 
lished or revised since the end of 
World War II. 

They regulate the wages of more 
than 3,, r >t X l.t.X X.) worker.- whn dn not 
have protection of the federal law. 
More than 1,500,000 of them are in 
retail trade. 

Figures obtained from the U. S. 
Labor Department's Wage- Hour 
Division indicate that the more than 
3,500,000 workers who have state, 
hot no federal, minimum wage pro- 
bit ion are distributed as follows: 

New York, 1,062.000; California, 
616,2(XJ; Massachusetts, 601,000; 
Connecticut, 24 0. 000: Wisconsin. 
206.000; Washington, 99.700; New 
Jersey. 98,300; Ohio, 91,800; Ken 
lucky, K7.200: Minnesota. 72.2fHI; 
Oregon, 64,91X1; New Hampshire. 
61.300; Colorado, 50,500; Pennsyl- 
vania, 48.91X1; Rhode Island, 35, 700; 
Utah. 20,700: Arizona, 10,800; North 
Dakota, 13.300, and Nevada, 12,400. 
The District of Columbia: 56,300. 

All but five of the state laws cover 
only women and minors, hut indi- 
rectly this protects the men, It to. 
Three states Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire pro- 
tect men workers directly. Laws of 
two others. New York and Rhode 
Island, refer to women, but also pro- 
vide that men can't be paid less than 
the minimum for women. end 




"I'm quitting, sir. Work- 
ing condition* here are so 
good it's making me dis- 
satisfied at home" 
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World calendar coming? 

BUSINESSMEN will want to fcsl- 
low the 1 j]m|"#cns,i] for a new World 
Calendar which the United Nations 
Economic arid Stx-ial Council will 
consider wh?n it meets in ("leneva 
in May. 

If the new calendar is arjnpied 
similar plans have he^n discussed, 
then discarded, in the past — we will 
have the same 12 months in the 
same familiar order. However, Jan- 
uary will always start on Sunday „ 
aa will April, July and October, 
These four months will have 31 
days. The other eight months will 
have 30 days each, making a total 
of :m days. 

The required 365th day will be a 
special d.ay between Dec. 30 and 
Jan. 1, without a weekday name 
In Leap Years, every four years as 
,il piesr-nt. there will he an extra 
day between June 30 and July 1. 

Since the pattern of any particu- 
lar month will not change from year 
to year, it will be easy to compile 
accurate statistics of trade and com 
merce. Holidays will always occur 
on the same day of the week. All 
four quarters will have an identical 
p at ter n . Every month will have 2fi 
shopping days, except for legal 
holidays. 

If the UN's Economic and Social 
{"(nincil finds most nations in sym- 
pathy with the plan it will refer it 
to the (J corral Assembly, which 
next meets in the fall. If approved 
there, an international convention 
similar to those agreements defin- 
ing weights and measures, postal 
regulations nr radio wave length al 
locations, will be drawn up and 
submitted to all governments for 
ratification, 

Etertronk loafing exposed 

AUTOMATIC machines were en- 
joying an unusually goc»d press un- 
til John Vavasour, a General Elec- 
tric auditor, came along. 

Mr. Vavasour had a hunch that 
autnniatic machines — like humans 
— have a way of looking busy when 
they're not. To test his theory he 
borrowed a laboratory recording in- 
strument and herl it into the power 



lines feeding various tabulating 
machine*. Sure enough. The graphs 
from the recorder showed that ma- 
chines which seemed to be busy all 
the time were actually idle for long 
periods. 

According to GE, this machine- 
age "goldbricking" was moat ap- 
parent during operations involving 
seven) I different kinds of machines 
performing different tasks. Some 
did their work quickly, then "rest- 
ed' while waiting for others to 
catch up. 

Until this experiment, records 
based upon the best possible human 
observation showed I0<) per cent 
machine utilization and the need 
fnr mere machines Now operators 
no longer have to keep an eye on 
what the GE News Bureau calls 
"sly mechanical culprits." Scientific 
n-selie^fiuling of work has made it 
possible to boost output without 
new machines. 

Facts for the farm 

THE "Farmer's Handbook and Al- 
manac." published annually by The 
B V (iono'rich Company 'if Akron. 
0. t gives that firm an opportunity 
to do a selling job while performing 
a free service for rural residents. 

Approximately 1 ,{MK),000 copies 
of the Goodrich almanac are mailed 
to (iood rich-owned stores and fran- 
chise dealers each year. They are 
distributed without charge to Cood- 
rich customers and to anyone who 
requests a copy. 

The ~m cdilion i> the seventeenth. 
It includes 64 pages of information 
of value 1o fanners livestock tfes 
tation tables, tips on how to buy 
farm machinery, farm safet> bints, a 
list of common commodity weights. 

The a I marine is Ijlierally. but not 
excessively, sprinkled With uftver 
tisements hir a number of flood rich 
prttducts the sell content, A nmi- 
pany spokesman says the booklets 
have a real merchandising value, 
judging from their popularity with 
Goodrich retailors. 

How to say what aih you 

AMKKH'ANS sei-m anxious these 
days to learn as much about medi- 



"Always Makes a 
Good Imprgssion" 



5195.00 




ji^X CONQUEROR 

SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 



with ALL the features . . , 

• Prinf 120 Dr more topic* par minute. 

• Prinf t to 5 colon, in ore op^rolion. 

• Fnr iharp r clean, cap-in Conqueror 

f*Ol\im iilcUde-ffoi^t-tindLowTi Con- 

Ira I . . . AJ|uirnble Fluict Conlral . . . 
Bullr in B>»*l Co^nlar . . . Pr*iEi/r* Cen.- 
I'd . . . Poifrf** Rolorp Fe*d. 

Th« H*y*( C*r%t,u»rci' Mq<M 74. Spi<i1 of 76 
g'-es you far lh# firil 1im# ■ buiion" 

ovhomniic elpc'ric duplicating . . . givu you 

f<Mnpll1« lf**<ioiVi Ifbni AUiAuCll *HOf1. 

THE HEYER CORPORATION 

1320 S. Kodnfi A't Chicago 23, Ml, 

Quality bvpiicatoTM and Suppii*i 5ir>£«] PQJ 



Gf T MOBC SHtlf 
SP4C£ *<i„ CUMMANC6 




far** timr ..Imrilea art tan . linn 
Suur i>f>h llJIrUw. Hwll. CtinMHn, 
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Jl ullctiln v IHJj*e.n-r, I J!ti:vmi rj „i 

r.tf.U. N>-I«rv Tm or mart urecxM. 
CUKRICft MFG t*.. SI. Pa«i » Ml«. 



CHANGE OF ADDRESS. . 

SEND your new address at 
least 30 day* before the date 
of the issue with which it is to 
take effect. Tear address 
lobe I off magazine and send 
it with your new address. The 
Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide 
extra postage. Duplicate 
copies cannot be sent. 
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BLUSTERY: Plenty people are, tax You run into them 

every day — at the office, PTA meetings — on the golf course, in 
barber shops or local hardware stores « , , sometimes, even across 
your backyard fence. Downtown quarterbacks — always yakking 
about what's wrong with the community, the better government 
that's needed, the civic projects that oughta be started ... all the 
big things they'd do if only the Mayor would swap places. Sure, fel- 




lows at the Chamber of Commerce talk it up, too. Only difference 
is, they get out and do something about it. Somebody starts a safety 
campaign. Another pushes a new parking field, better traffic condi- 
tions. How about a shopping center for that new development? Let's 
get out the vote on Election Day! The word goes out, the ball starts 
rolling, and the job gets done with a real gale- force effort that bowls 
over every obstacle. 

Pf.lt Progress speaks for your Chamber of Com* 
merctr, an organization dedicated to making 
your community <t safer, healthier, plfomnter 
place to live and work. Support it! 



cine :is they can. To help them un- 
derstand this, kind of information 
when they get it, Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Company is offering an 
"Intelligent Layman's Medical Dic- 
tionary.'* 

The dictionary was written by 
Harry Swurtv., MX) On lis 3fl*i 
pages are easy- to- understand defi- 
nitions of such formidable terms 
as "panopthalmitis." <: inflamed 
eyeball), "sphygmomanometer" (a 
blood- pressure machine) and "isch- 
ium" i the bone on which the body 
rests in sitting ) . 

Also included are a table of vita- 
mins, and their dietary sources, a 
graph listing desi ralite Wrights for 
men and women (by height and 
frame i, drawings of human organs. 

Dr. Swartz's publishers are mak> 
ing a special play for businessmen, 
in the belief that their dictionary 
will be useful as a reference work 
in the office and as an aid to fuller 
understanding of the sometimes 
baffling language of physicians. 

New Iwists 

HOUSTON: A moving rubber side- 
walk eti pa He of handling L . I H H i 
people an hour and featuring the 
widest conveyor belt ever used com- 
mercially to transport people now 
is operating in City Coliseum. Ride- 
walk is 82 inches wide, carries 
pedestrians across a bridge which 
links parking area with Coliseum's 
exposition hat I and auditorium. I.telt 
travels 132 feet a minute, 

NEW YORK: Postwar boom in 
vending machines extends to trans - 
portation business. New York Cen- 
tral suburban passengers can now 
make push-button purchases of 
single- trip tickets from a self- serv- 
ice vending machine in Grand 
Central Terminal. New machine, 
called "Automa ticket, 1 ' was devel- 
oped by General Register Corpora- 
tion, makes it possible for com- 
muter to get ticket four seconds 
after coins are dropped in slot. 

LOS ANGELES: Interior decora- 
tor Adele Faulkner announces a 
unique by-the-hour and by-mail 

interior design service. Purpo.se, she 
says, is to put professional decora- 
ting advice within budget reach of 
the nation's non-mansion dwellers 
Clients mail in their needs and 
preferences, describing rooms, fur- 
niture. From this resume Miss 
Faulkner analyzes their problems, 
then mails hack floor plan detailing 
furniture placement, coordinated 
color plan for all interior paints, 
swatches of materials for draperies 
and upholstery, other tips and -sug- 
gest ions 
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Inviting customers to call collect 
brings parts sales of s 4000 first month 




A case history of 
Equipment Supply Co., Inc. 
El Paso, Texas 



Equipment Supply Co. delivers parts ordered by Long Distance 

The company serves. West Texas. Southern New Memco and NgHhefn Meiico. 



Tn ^hr rustnrnprs rj u irk. rjrfirmlahlr* 
(mils tii'livfiy and wrurc. ihv Ijjuip- 
mrrit >i.i|i]>l> Cu, invite*, its I niieA 
Shilr* ni-1<nnrrs In inll roller- 1 Iry 
Long Dfatanw, 

In ill** first month of the Call CnllrH 
Hun. sulrs of ?|0(rO in parts nrrr? 
ullribulrij [u rail* ctmiutfc only *W_ 
Aml I li i- [ilnri i- < 3 u i a i |LT imnrc iruiri 
InnMing parts sales. 

H \Vr know til Lit am tructor -W< f -1 
bine inrrrnM-H Am- I" lhl* prorniw of 



good service," the company reports. 
"\\r hum* •riuru'ij inmu rit 1 * rusloun-r* 
hr-H .1- inijif uvriJ ]rhlioii* will) 
OUT oiii rlJstoriK'r>,"' 

You ran slarl a similar plan today. 

'I fii K '"i|iii|i|rn'Ht \ mi ntv<l ihr 

Irlrphi mi umt i1»*-k. Ami rhwi' 

arc iiuuiv other w.i>m ;<m «un make 
Lmiji MisiaiM^ iin rea&e sales. If you 
HiiuM Hkf h n-lr|..>k.. in- nmifiaiis rep. 
resentativr in -lop in and explain 
tfu-ru. rail yoir IVtl Trlrphnnr Husi- 
n<-s> Ollir-e. 



LONG DISTANCE 
RATES ARE LOW 

Here ore lame exomplfs: 

Wllmingtgn to lancostt r> Pa. 4 Or 

CU-m rlond ta Pt«ibi*r 9 h . . AO- 

Dei ■Moimei to Ruck liloid . 70< 

Cincinnati to EvomWH*, Ind, 7Sf 

El Pa%n ta A.lbi»q«ierq«i«.' . . 8 Em 

The*e art ik* daprrffl* S'a'ion-lo-S'oMon 
rarei tor the f>r*1 rhree minulei. They do 
nor include ihr 10% fedrrd rscin- tax. 

Call by Number It s Twice as Fast 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



REUTHER STREAMLI 

AN OLD SPOOK 




"AUTOMATION" is rapidly gaining place anon? the 
mii«t fearsome words in (ho language. Already only 
"atom bomb," "war" and names of the grimmer dis- 
eases outrank it. Those who see its more horrid 
aspects ask us to believe that this new term is a 
synonym for such wonomii- chaos as the world has 
never seen in peacetime unless a whoJe arsenal of 
social measures is rnnbjJi/ed to counteract its dangers. 
Such panic is startling. 

Actually ■: mm nation would seem to be a pleasant 
word. It is used rather loosely to identify a variety of 
machines and controls which have the purpose of 
freeing man from some montonous forms of labor. 
In a recent newspaper article Walter Reuther de- 
scribed a visit to such a machine: 

"I watched it machine the motor block for a Ford 
engine in less than La minutes work that under 
older techniques would have taken many workers 
many hours." 

The machine bores cylinders, then electronically 
measures its work and rejects that which for some 
reason is wrong. 

A Ford engineer remarked. "Not one of those ma- 
chines pays dues to the United Automobile Workers." 

Mr Reulher replied, L 'Not one of them buys new 
Ford ears, either/* 

That reply aptly sums up die ■ ;ise against automa- 



tion: Machines replace men. Men. having no jobs, 
cease to be customers. This throws other men out of 
work in a widening downward spiral. 

This is the same argument that inspired French 
workmen to throw their wooden shoes into the crude 
machines of the first Industrial Revolution. It has on 
occasion delayed the introduction of textile ma- 
chinery, automatic typesetting and railroads. The 
fad that the argument is used today proves that man's 
fears are longer than his memories 

Only 20 years ago the world sat through a similar 
tern pes! whipped up by Ihose who maintained that 
the day's economic ills resulted because machines had 
thrown men out of work. 

The r.H.igy word I hen was technocracy *' Harsh 
things were said against it: 

The Bishop of Ripon l Kngland i : 'The enemy of 
progress now is not so much the beast within man as 
the machine that has him in its grip." 

The Rev. H. P. Frost : "In this age of the machine, 
the shadow of a Frankenstein monster falls like n 
sinister menace across the upward pathway of the 
race." 

Prof Hurry l\ Haines: "The machine has confused 
and will finally destroy its baffled creator " 

Somebody even urged a mora tori urn on patents so 
that no more new machines might be created to dis- 
place more workers a suggestion firmly based on the 
two false premises tha( inspire fear of the machine: 

1. The demand for goods will become stationary. 

2. No new nwentifw fields remain So he conquered. 
Freezing patents in the '303 probably would have 

held air transportation about where it was with 21,000 
employed- Today it has 905,222 workers, without 
counting airport employes, crop dusting firms and 
some other small segments of the industry which the 
Census Bureau has not tabulated 

It would also have denied today's workers jobs in 
television,, radar, atomic energy and vas( areas of lln- 
plastics and other industries. 

Since noliody did anything hasty, the -1 ;">.."»( H UN Hi 
jobs that the machine's foefi were trying to save in 
1930 had grown !o an average of 63.500,000 last year; 
goods and services produced had increased from £104. 
i M K J .< X X ) .I X X r ( a t 1 954 pri r -es ^inl 930 to $357,000,0( H I. - 
000 last year. Meanwhile population, 122,775,000 in 
1930, has now reached more than 184,000,000, 

Obviously the man with a job has little to fear from 
the machine. 

He diH-y m -en iii fear those who urge social and 
economic policies which would delay the introduc- 
tion of machines or make it more difficult 
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or retouched 
was applied in 1931 



iT7? 
1 



paint 



MtfWMff- River ftridg*, Pi*fre r Scv* Dakota. 
Painl«d w.tfi aluminum in 1931, tfiit bridge ii 
rfill briflhl, fl1trocli*# gnd w»ll'(srol*<fed 
□ gniml sQfrotio»i. M hat nol been repa-nlptf 
or rrPnuch«d in 24 yean, 




If 



Letf 215 s/?02£? jw/ /fot^ aluminum paint can save you money 

in repainting costs, too 



If you ever had any doubt about aluminum paint's 
longevity, this miyhi to cure it. In a rnosi extraordinary 
testimonial, Mr. K. R. Scurr, Bridge I ngmeer. South 
Dakota Stale Highway Commission, reports: 

"Aluminum paint has hecn used exclusively as a field 
coat for highway bridge* in South Dakota since I9IM. 
Up to the present date (July, 1954) no bridge has been 
repainted, either wholly or parnally. which was originally 
painted with aluminum paint. 

"Five large Missouri Ri\cr bridges were originally 
built in \ L )2S. and painted with sublimed blue lead. By 
1931 these structures were badly in need of repainting, 
which indicates that the conditions to which the paint 
was subjected were not unusually favorable. During ihc 
years 1931-1932, all five were repainted with two coats 
of aluminum paint and to this dale, the ihrce structures 
which remain in place do not need repainting and con- 
tinue to present a very bright and clean appearance/' 

If you arc plagued by the high costs of periodic re- 
painting, this aluminum paint story should start yon 
thinking . . . and saving, 



ALCOA doe* nor make point. But a* the major 
supplier of aluminum pigment to the pamt industry, we 
want aluminum paint users to get the kind of service 
they should from the paint they buy. 

We'd like to work with your bridge engineers and 
public maintenance people on (heir paint problems. 
Write us ihe details [odav. You will also wani 
FREE LITERATURE. 



our 



J3. 



ALUMINUM 



aluminum company a r amcrica 

faint S*r*k* Bur«au, Ming* C<**t")*? <rf Am«**a 
I 797 C AKtm fielding, PWivbtmh 14, ?Mmylv(vi>g 



Search is exciting! 

Scientists are constantly probing deeper into the secrets of nature 
— bringing new and better things to you 



ASTHK I'HOSl'H TOR thrilU to the- search fnr treasure, 
so dues the scientist as he searches out the secrets of 
the earth, air t and water, 

THE TREASURE that the scientist seeks is better un- 
derstanding of nature, and ways to bring better living 
for all of us. To find itn-rn. fir* . . n-t.iiir-. probing, 
takiiif" lh j ' rlrnit'tit- .iparL piMtinu ifn'rn hark tiijjrltuT 
in different ways — always looking fur Minn-thiny iww 
and promising. 

How important is such research ? Todaw more than 
oriC'tliird of the urtrk t>\ 1 1n- propleof Union Carbide is 
in fir^viiling products and processes that did lnH <\!-i 
in commercial quantities l.i vears ago. fclach new prod- 
uct, each new process, was born of intensive search, 

FROM CHEMICALS TO METALS The mult* of these 
achievements are serving all of us today — chemicals 



Id tifOHMVittg medicines and manv other uses... a wide 
range of carbon and graphite products , , , oxygen fnr 
the -i*-kn m i-jn and industry . . . a of wonderful 

new plastics + alloying metals lor Mamlc^s jnd other 
line steels, 

SEARCH . « . RESEARCH? To the - i -ntl^K of Union 
Carbide, -rareh urnl iv^rjp'h an- lln' -Linn- :m ry il- 
ing key to a brighter luturc lor nil. 

FREE I Would ytt» !.>.• .'■> t*tm th-oft- t/htmi fftf m/jriv w-rffrf thitm* 
n-mtm-ft has helped bring to y-nu? A&for ' Fr *titrfx nti-l Processe** 

Lxiox Carbide 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 

10 EAST STREET KEf V U l! K IT. N. Y. 

In i ;in.nl.i: I. \jn\ Ciiotrrn-; Caxaiu Limtteii 



UCC* Trfuiv-markvt! Pnnlnt't* inchu\i> 

V. I. Kl'.TKO'VI Y-'f \\U>\ - ,linJ Mrliil- IH * M." I l.l.l I I K Mini 



Synthetic Otcamc Chemicals 

hu.i:):ti)i J'lj-liliiclit.-. .mil Hdliriir* T.IMiK Slii - thru- 1 'I. Mil. I il-. i - 

BAKELITK, Yl.NYLITE, and Kk£;U: Pla-iii' P»EST-fM.ITE AjMlytll— 



I * int-iiU- I.IMjK tKi vrn 

I'HKSTONE Anli-Fr^me \ ATI OJVA I. Carlton* 



